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THE HEAVEN LY BELLS, 





As one who walks, upon a windy night, 
Through unknown streets to reach the minster 

door, 

Guides not his footsteps by the gusty light, 
But by the clangor that the wild bells pour; 
Yet oft he pauses, when in the wind’s roar 

Some louder echo calls him left or right; 

And much he joys when, full of angels bright, 
He sees the great rose-window flame before; 

So if the wanderer in life’s ways attend 
To catch the heavenly carillon, above 
Its earthly echoes, nature, art, and love; 

Then in his ears, as earth’s sweet voices end, 
The bells sound clearer, and before his eyes 
Bright windows open in the darkening skies. 


~~~ 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The WomAN’s JOURNAL sends Christ- 
mas greetings to ita readers every where, 
and wishes them all comfort and bappi- 
ness, and a happy New Year. 

—_———~?oo—_—_ 


At the Twentieth Annual Meeting of 
the Manchester (Eng.) National Society 
for Woman Suffrage, Miss Becker pre- 
sented a clear and comprehensive report 
of the progress of the question in Parlia- 
ment during the past year. ‘The number 
of avowed supporters in the House of 
Commons has increased from 341 to '355, 
giving a majority of 40 in the whole. 
The friends of the movement repre- 
sent in almost equal numbers the two 
great parties of the State, the Conserva- 
tives being 176; the Liberals, Liberal 
Unionists, and Irish Nationalists, 179. 
Both parties in their caucuses have voted 
for the measure by a large majority, and 
there is little doubt that the bill will pass 
whenever Parliament can take time to 
vote on it. Unfortunately, something 
that is regarded as of more pressing im- 
portance is always on hand. 
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An important decision has been ren- 
dered by Judge Hunt in San Francisco, in 
the case of a married woman who sued 
her father-in-law for damages for having 
enticed her husband to desert her. The 
law has always recognized the right ofa 
husband to damages against any person 
enticing away his wife. Judge Hunt has 
decided that a wife has a similar right. 

Judge Morris, of Saline County, Neb., 
lately granted a new trial to a man con- 
victed of outraging a girl of fifteen, on the 
ground that, although the law protected a 
“female child” of that age, it had not 
been shown that the victim was still a 
child, i. ¢., had not reached the age of pu- 
berty. This was a most discreditable de- 
cision, and a mere quibble to evade the 
plain meaning of the law. As the Woman's 
Tribune sensibly says, if the law can de- 
clare a man to be an infant until he is 
twenty-one, for the protection of his prop- 
erty, it can certainly declare a girl to be a 
child until she is sixteen, for the protec- 
tion of her person. 


The Woman Suffrage Bazaar of Iowa 
was held December 5—9, under the presi- 
dency of Mrs. Margaret W. Campbell. It 
gave excellent evening entertainments, 
served good dinners and suppers at its res- 
taurant, and made a great deal of public 





‘ 








sentiment, beside paying its bills and bring- 
ing money into the treasury. Just how 
much was cleared we have not yet heard. 
The Bazaar did much good, but at the cost 
of indescribable labor and care to the few 
women who bore the brunt of it. 


> 
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Let no one fail to read Mrs. Zerelda G. 
Wallace’s able address, delivered at Nash- 
ville and published this week in another 
column. 
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The Executive Committee of the Nation- 
al Prohibition Party, at its session on the 
day following the recent conference of 
the party held in Chicago, adopted the 
following resolution by unanimous vote: 

The executive committee recommends 
the members of the party at large to avail 
themselves of their right, or privilege, of 
electing ladies as well as gentlemen to the 
State and national couventions. 











——*oo— 

At the recent meeting of the Evangeli- 
cal Alliance in Washington, the only min- 
ister who alluded to the Woman’s Chris- 
tian ‘Temperance Union was Rev. Mason 
W. Pressly, of Philadelphia, a compara- 
tively young man, whose stirring words 
on social purity rejoiced the hearts of all 
the women present. Bishop Hurst spoke 
eloquently of women, and said: ‘Let us 
encourage her work. Yea, let us bring 
her with us in this work for God.”’ Bish- 
op Hurst is a fair-minded and large- 
hearted wan, perhaps the most progressive 
bishop in the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of this country. 





The Springfield Republican says: 

It is feared by the temperance people at 
Sioux City, Ia., that the trial of Arens- 
dorf and his fellows for conspiracy will 
never come off, now that Arensdorf has 
been cleared of murder. The attorneys 
for the defence say that under the judge’s 
instructions Arensdorf cannot be tried for 
the lesser crime; and the State's counsel 
are said to be pretty thoroughly convinced 
that it is no use to try and work against a 
packed jury. Soon after the verdict was 
announced Arensdorf had a banquet at 
his house, which was attended by the jury 
and his attorneys. One of the counsel 
made an inflammatory speech, denouncing 
the Methodist Church, the prohibitory 
law, and temperance workers generally. 

If the friends of equal rights in Iowa 
succeed in their eftort to gain municipal 
woman suffrage, Sioux City will be re- 
formed in the interests of law and order, 
as Leavenworth has been. It needs woman 
suffrage badly. If there had been six 
mothers on that jury, all the brewers’ 
money would not have bribed them to ac- 
quit Haddock’s murderer. 
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The Christian Union describes the ‘‘nov- 
el and surprising” way in which Wiscon- 
sin women have obtained municipal suf- 
frage, and adds: ss 

The best part of it, from the woman 
suffragist standpoint, is that the law can- 
not be repealed without submission to 
popular vote, and as such an election 
would manifestly ‘‘pertain to school mat- 
ters,” the women would have a right to 
the ballot. It is doubtful if a majority 
can be secured to change the unintended 
law. The number of people in favor of 
municipal suffrage for women is con- 
stantly growing. Wisconsin’s§prohibition 
neighbors, the Republicans of Iowa, are 
contemplating the giving of municipal 
suffrage to women, in order to enforce 
temperance legislation. It seems likely, 
therefore, that the Wisconsin law will be 
permitted to stand as it is. 
cnieeitiicees 

The Boston Transcript says: 

Undoubtedly the Police Commissioners 
will thoroughly investigate the charge 
that a police officer in Ward 20, on election 
day, stood by and saw vitriol thrown ona 
lady circulating *‘no’’ votes, and, being ap- 
pealed to, refused to arrest her assailant, 
re to take any steps towards identifying 

m. 

If women were not a politically power- 
less class, it is doubtful whether there 
would be any such complaint to investi- 
gate. A Chicago policeman said, not long 
ago: ‘*We have been educated to shoot in 
the air, lest our aim might possibly knock 
out a voter.” 

——___—__+oe—____—_ 

Mrs. Emily B. Ketcham, of Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich., has struck out a novel and very 
effective way of spreading woman suf- 
frage ideas. At the Northwestern Agri- 
eultural Fair, which is held in Grand 
Rapids and represents half the State, 
Mrs. Ketcham and other friends of the 
cause hired a bit of ground near the main 
hall, and put up’a tent with two banners, 
one bearing the words “Equal Suffrage,” 
and the other “Come and Rest.” Under 
the tent were some twenty chairs, and 














a table with flowers on it. ‘To the 
tired sight-seers who crowded to rest in 
these free seats, Mrs. Ketcham distributed 
2,100 suffrage leaflets and many copies of 
the WOMAN'S JOURNAL, saying to each 
person, as she did so, a few words explan- 
atory of the subject. She was surprised 
at the number of cordial and sympathetic 
responses she tnet with, and has reason to 
believe that more good was effected by 
this simple measure than by many meet- 
ings. The total cost was twenty-five dol- 
lars, which Mrs. Ketcham begged. Some- 
thing of this kind should be done at every 
fair. 





The English women suffragists note 
with satisfaction the gain indicated by the 
fact that the Conference of the National 
Union of Conservative Associations held 
at Oxford, adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

“That, in the opinion of this Confer- 
ence, the time has ovw arrived when the 
Parliamentary franchise may with perfect 
safety be extended to women house- 
holders.” 

This victory, following as it does on 
the success of a similar resolution adopted 
in October at Glasgow by the Conference 
of the National Union of Conservative 
Associations of Scotland, shows how rap- 
idly public sentiment is changing in favor 
of equal political rights for women. ‘The 
Unions of the Liberal Party were already 
committed to the measure. 


—_e-p-o— 





Among the many greetings and gifts 
sent to Whittier on his eightieth birthday 
was a telegram of eongratulation from the 
N. E. Woman Suffrsge Bazaar, and a pair 
of the finest blankets, manufactured in 
the mills of Mrs. H. G. Minot, at Fair- 
fax, Vt. 





—_—@-@—9—____—_—- 


The Des Moines (Ia.) School Board has 
named two schools the **Howe” and the 
* Alcott,” in honor of Louisa Alcott and 
Julia Ward Howe. The children are said 
to be pleased, as they enjoyed Mrs. Howe's 
visit to the school, and are all eager read- 
ers of Miss Alcott’s books. 


uty 
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A NEW HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 





COBDEN, ILL., DEC. 17, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The lady physicians of (hicago are 
women who have devoted their lives to 
the relief of the suffering, especially those 
of their own sex. The number is large, 
and constantly increasing, thanks to the 
fact that medical colleges have in this city, 
with a few ignoble exceptions, allowed 
women to enter their classes on the same 
terms as men. One will now meet very 
little that is not cordial and courteous, 
either in the schools or in the profession 
at large, if women are earnest and discreet. 

I was reminded of this generous cour- 
tesy by reading the announcement of the 
recent opening of the Chicago Gynecolo- 
gical Institute for the treatment of the 
medical and surgical diseases of women, 
at 5306 Jefferson Avenue, Hyde Park, by 
Dr. Lucy Waite and Dr. Clara W. Peaslee. 
Dr. Waite is not only a graduate of Hahne- 
mann Medical College, but she spent two 
years in the Medical College at Vienna, 
where she received distinguished honors, 
and, on her return, spent aterm in Paris, 
studying especially the surgical treatment 
needed in many of the delicate diseases of 
women. In London she was received with 
distinction. With a clear understanding, 
a firm will, and a steady hand, she found 
herself equal to the demands of the pro- 
fessién. Having means at command, she 
has fitted up a hospital where women can 
be boarded and treated under the same 
roof, having all the comforts that can be 
required, and at the same time the most 
competent surgical treatment by women 
physicians, unless, with the consent of the 
patient, able consulting physicians should 
be calledin. Physicians have often found 
it difficult, if not impossible, to secure such 
eare in the home as will render operations 
safe. The ordinary hospitals do not meet 
the requirements of many. 

The Institute is for the treatment of the 
diseases of women exclusively, and chronic 
cases which cannot be treated successful- 
ly at the home are especially solicited. 
Physicians sending their patients are kept 
informed in regard to their condition. 
Trained nurses only are employed, and the 
best of care is pledged. From our knowl- 
edge of the conscientious character of the 
physicians, we can unhesitatingly endorse 
their circular, and bespeak for them the 
patronage of all who require such aid. 

H. M. Tracy CuTLer. 





MRS. Z, G. WALLACE ON SUFFRAGE. 


Mrs. Zerelda G. Wallace lately delivered 
at Nashville, Tenn., an able address on 
woman suffrage, where she attended the 
annual meeting of the National W.C.T.U. 
She said: 


Webster defines a democracy as a gov- 
ernment of the people; ours is a govern- 
ment of only half the people so long as 
woman has no voice init. If all power in- 
heres in the people, you yourselves, my 
brothers; are shorn of half your power so 
long as woman is not permitted to share it. 
In the beginning it was not so. ‘*Male and 
female created he them, and gave them 
dominion” over all the earth. Here He de- 
fines the character of that humanity He 
was cradling in the new-made world. Here 
in the beginning of the Bible we have it 
all in a nutshell; the closing utterances of 
the blessed book and grand prophetic vi- 
sion all along the pages reiterate it. 

If the voice of the people is the voice of 
God, then the voice of God can never be 
heard so long as woman's voice is silenced. 
‘This must be so. unless you put her out- 
side the pale of the humanity God planted 
in Eden. A slave mother bears a slave 
progeny; woman is a slave to just that ex- 
tent that she is denied the privilege of work- 
ing out ber own thoughts and convictions 
of right as God gives her to see the right. 
The reform for which we plead is not 
against man—it is pre-eminently for the 
benefit of man. Oh, fy brothers, you 
have tunnelled mountains, compassed 
lands, spanned oceans, even harnessed the 
lightning to do the world’s work; God 
gave you the aggressive force; and you 
have used it grandly, and laid all your 
trophies at the feet of woman. Your 
hand invents machinery which sets our 
hands free from drudgery; your steam- 
boats and railroads annihilate disiance for 
us; your telegraph brings the world’s 
thought to our knowledge; but there are 
moral and spiritual forces which elude you 
every time—woman alone can grasp them. 

Dear sisters, when you talk about the 
worship you receive from your brothers, 
do yuu forget the two hundred thousand 
licensed schools of vice in this country? 
Do you realize that this makes your door- 
yard fence the dead-line beyond which 
your boy passes only at the peril of his 
soul? Women of old were held accounta- 
ble for national vice. ‘*Woe unto you 
women that are at ease in Zion.”’ Will 
not God sit in judgment against you, who, 
amid brighter light and infinitely greater 
privileges, sit at ease in Zion while such 
snares are laid for souls? Can you make 
no better returns to the good men who 
have made your lives so sheltered and se- 
cure than darned lace and crazy quilts? 

‘The world is looking on at America’s ex- 
periment of self-government. The women 
of this nation must do their duty, or that 
experiment will provea failure. I believe 
this is the last great struggle which the 
race is to make for freedom—this struggle 
for the right of woman; that secured, the 
perpetuity of the nation issecure. A gen- 
tleman said to me recently, ‘*Mrs. Wal- 
lace, you are too sanguine. Rome took 
five hundred years to die. America may 
be even now dying.”’ [answered, ‘*Amer- 
ica need not die for five thousand years.” 
What does the Bible say of the cause of 
decay in nations? ‘The nation that will 
not serve me shall perish. Woe to him 
that buildeth a city on iniquity. and found- 
eth it in blood.” Has the highest attain- 
ment of your wisdom, after centuries of 
culture, reached only to the licensing of 
evil, and with this blood-money paving 
your streets, building jails and peniten- 
tiaries to hold the natural products of the 
evil you have licensed? Oh, my sisters, 
have you nota responsibility in this mat- 
ter? 

Years ago 1 was like you, till I went to 
our legislature to ask for righteous laws 
against this liquor traffic. Our plea was 
spurned. [ came back to my closet and 
kneeling in anguish before God, exclaimed, 
“How long, O Lord, how long? Who 
shall deliver us?” ‘The answer came to me 
with the startling force of an audible voice, 
‘Why criest thou unto me? Speak to 
the children of Israel that they go for- 
ward.” ‘That was what made of me a 
woman suffragist. 

The moral forces of the race are in the 
hands of women; the lack of moral force 
is what makes weakness in government. 
Your first great duty as good citizens is 
to govern yourselves. Women are born 
governors by virtue of their mother- 
hood. Every man and every woman has 
been sometime in life governed by a 
woman. ‘he longer they are governed by 
a good mother, the better for them. When 
the proposition was first made to employ 
wemen teachers, the cry was, Women can 
never govern the schools. How: can they 
control the rough boys and the giddy girls? 
That was the day of brute force; but 
women did go into the schools, and brute 
force was thereby banished. You have an 
example of the better kind of force woman 
exerts here in Nashville to-day. Three 
hundred women have captured your city, 
without your consent and without firing a 
shot. Women are the original governors. 
This power was included in the original 
grant of their make up. They exercise 
the forces that must conquer. 

“Women can’t fight” is a trite objec- 
tion to giving them the ballot. Women 
can fight; their glory is that they do not 
fight. Whom shall we fight? -Our breth- 
ren, or among ourselves? Come next Mon- 
day into our Convention and you shall see 


(Cc luded on Si a Page.) 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Miss AMELIA B. Epwarps, the English 
novelist and archzologist, has been lectur- 
ing on “Old Egypt” to crowded houses. 

Mrs. MILLICENT GARRETT FAWCETT 
is the author of a Handbook of Political 
Economy now in use in several colleges. 

Miss Story, the daughter of a North of 
Ireland clergyman, has won the literature 
scholarship of £100 a year for five years, 
awarded by the Royal University of Ire- 
land. 

Miss ALICE E. FREEMAN, President of 
Wellesley, was married this week to Pro. 
fessor Palmer, of Harvard. They will 
spend the winter at Boxford, Mass., and 
visit Europe in the spring. 

LADRA BRIDGMAN this week celebrated 
the fiftieth anniversary of her admission 
to the Perkins Institution for the Blind. 
A reception was given in her honor, at 
which Mrs. Julia Ward Howe presided, 
and various notable persons were present. 

THE PUNDITA KAMABAI was converted 
to Christianity years ago by reading the 
New Testament, but has never joined any 
particular denomination. She says their 
expositions of their denominational difter- 
ences only bewilder her, and she prefers 
to call herself simply a Christian. 

Miss JANE GIBSON, of Glasgow, who 
has just died at the age of one hundred 
and two years, was the founder of the 
‘John Gibson Bursaries” in Glasgow Uni- 
versity.. She moved in the brilliant Edin- 
burgh literary society of the Georgian 
period, and was able, until the last few 
days, to take a lively interest in public and 
literary affairs. 

Mrs. ZERELDA N. McCoy publishes in 
the Tacoma (W. T.) Ledger a letter setting 
forth, clearly and forcibly, the reasons 
why the members of the Washington Ter- 
ritory Legislature, of both parties, are in 
honor bound to restore to the women the 
right of suffrage, of which they were de- 
prived by a decision on a technical error 
in the form of the bill passed by two suc- 
cessive legislatures. 


Mrs. ORRA LANGHORNE, of Lynchburg, 
Va., contributed to the Woman Suffrage 
Bazaar a copy of the Virginia Gazette, 
published at Williamstown, Va., in 1776, 
which has been preserved in her family 
ever sinve the Revolution. It is framed, 
and is on view at the WOMAN’s JOURNAL 
office. It has not yet been sold, as the 
managers of the fair were unwilling to 
part with so great a rarity below its value. 
Persons interested in Revolutionary relics 
are invited to call and see it. 


Mrs. Hovtus, wife of the explorer, 
started with him for Central Africa on 
her wedding day, two years ago. The 
couple have now returned to Vienna. 
Holub says he should have been killed a 
dozen times in the region north of the 
Zambesi but for his wife. The natives 
had never before seen a person who wore 
skirts or long hair, and they regarded 
Mrs. Holub as a supernatural being, who 
had the white man under her special pro- 
tection. One tribe desired her for their 
queen, and begged hard that she would 
remain with them. 


‘‘CATHARINE COLE” says that since she 
began to write for the New Orleans Pica- 
yune, six years ago, there has been a great 
change in the way working-women are re- 
garded in the far South. At first, women 
who worked for a living were thought to 
be out of their sphere; then for a time 
they became the fashionable ‘*craze” ; and 
now they have ceased to attract attention, 
and their right to work is accepted as a 
matter of course. Catharine Cole’s own 
example and influence have undoubtedly 
helped to bring about this beneficial 
change. She received many letters of 
sympathy and appreciation on her sixth 
anniversary. 

Mrs. [pa A. HARPER has been having an 
argument on woman suffrage with the edi- 
tor of the Terre Haute (Ind.) Gazette. He 
claims that man should monopolize the 
right to vote on the sole ground that he is 
“the fighting animal,” and this although 
all sorts of men are allowed to vote, the 
old, the infirm, the halt, the lame and the 
blind. Our government does not consider 
the power to fight a necessary qualifica- 
tion for suffrage in the case of men. The 
‘bullet and blood” argument, if applied 
at all, should be applied consistently. 
Meanwhile, judging from the respective 
logic of the disputants, if suffrage were a 
function of the reasoning animal,. Mrs. 
Harper would be allowed to vote, ard the 
editor of the Gazette would not. 
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(Continued from 
how we fight, not with onet, | it 
but with a weapon ~] 


When you t among 

will we do? ? Why, do in the future 
what we have done in the past, stand by 
you, dress your wounds, care for you on 
the battlefield or in hospital, and when 
you recover, try to teach you a better way 
of settling your disputes than blowing 
each other’s ns out. A gentleman once 
asked me almost sneeringly, ‘‘What have 
you women ever done for the State that it 
vie give ou the omen ly ~ in 
a r with a company, a not 
care to be drawn into a discussion, but he 
persisted, till at last I said, ‘‘Napoleon 
realized fully the value of women to the 
State when he said, “The great need of 
France is mothers.’ If women do not fight, 
they give to the State all its soldiers. A 
woman who goes down into the valley of 
the shadow of death every two years, who 
gives up her health, her beauty, her means 
of improvement, her social pleasures, that 
she may furnish soldiers for the State. cer- 
tainly does as much for the defence of the 
State as does the father who buys bread 
and shoes for the children.” 

“Ah, ahem! I never thought of it in that 
light,” he said. 

**No,” I responded, ‘*I told you it was 
alla mattér of growth and enlightenment.” 

‘Politics are too dirty for women to min- 

le in,” is another objection often made. 

ut it is no argument against woman suf- 
frage, it is one against male suffrage. 
Men have always had control of politics; 
if they have allowed them to become dirty 
it is time women came to the rescue and 
cleared things up, just the work in which 
they areadepts. If I thought that politics 
were necessarily dirty—the unholy scram- 
ble for power into which, too often, they 
degenerate—I should never wish my boys 
to become voters. If not fit for my girls, 
politics are not fit for my boys. 

Webster defines politics as ‘that part of 
ethics which has to do with the regulation 
and government of a nation or State, the 
preservation of its safety, peace and pros- 

rity, the defence of its existenve against 

oreign control or conquest, the augment- 
ation of its strength and resources, and 
the protection of its citizens in their rights, 
with the preservation and improvement of 
their morals.” 

“That part of ethics’”—ethics relate to 
morals; why, then, should women, the 
acknowledged conservators of morals, be 
excluded? ‘The preservation of its (the 
State's) safety, peace and prosperity”— 
have not the mothers of the land an inter- 
est in its safety, peace and prosperity? 
And what is the ‘‘protection of its citizens 
and the preservation and improvement of 
their morals” but another way of describ- 
ing ‘‘Home Protection,” the watchword 
of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union? Taking Webster’s definition, we 
can understand how the exercise of politi- 
cal rights makes man noble, as it does; 
why should the exercise of the same 
rights degrade wowan? And if women 
are “too good,” as some men claim, is not 
their influence needed in politics? 

Let us study this question on the low 
plane of finance, and see if in the case of 
women the watchword of our Revolution- 
ary fathers—taxation without representa- 
tion is tyranny—holds true. Boston women 
pay one-seventh of the taxes of that city, 
yet have absolutely no voice concerning 
how those taxes shall be expended. This 
is a worse tyranny than that which led to 
the famous Boston Tea-Party more than a 
hundred years ago. Boston women are 
not the only ones chafing under this tyran- 
ny; the same thing exists all over the 
land. Wedo not take up arms against 
this tyranny; we bide our time, for it is 
coming. I am not one reckoning without 
my host. Thirteen States have already 
appointed superintendents of work in this 
department, and the seed sown is germin- 
ating and will bear fruit abundantly. In 
twelve States suffrage in some form has 
been granted to women, and everywhere 
results have demonstrated the wisdom of 
the step. In Wyoming the most preju- 
diced objectors have been not only silenced 
but converted. The one election in Kan- 
sas since she conferred municipal suffrage 
upon woman has resulted in victories for 
law and order in most of her towns and 
cities. God knew what he was about 
when He said, ‘‘It is not good for man to 
be alone.” 

You intrust your dearest interests to 
woman. You confide to her keeping your 
honor, your children, the sacred interests 
of yourhome. Why fear to trust her with 
the ballot by which she can serve and de- 
fend all these interests! You call her the 
queen of home, and so sheis; but without 
the ballot she is an uncrowned queen, and 
her sceptre but a broken reed. Call this 
the home of the free! So long as its 
women are classed with criminals, idiots 
and paupers, it never can be free. Ob, 
my brothers, do not your cheeks burn 
with shame at the spectacle of what you 
have reduced your mothers, wives and 
sisters to? See them coming like suppli- 
ants to the polls where questions most 
vital to the interests of home are being de- 
cided by the votes of Tom, Dick, Harry 
and Sambo, to whom they offer coflee and 
cakes—it is all they can do—begging them 
to vote for the protection of your homes! 
Would not the ballot be as safe in their 
hands as in those of ‘tom, Dick and Harry, 
and could you not count on it as the bul- 
wark of home? I tell you the- time is 
coming when home, that little stone which 
political builders have so long rejected, 
shall become the head of the corner. 
Christ is the only true Republican, the 
oaly true Democrat. In His government 
there is no distinction of sex—neither Jew 
nor Gentile, bond nor free, male nor fe- 
male, but all one in Christ Jesus. 

The blessed Bock s that they who 
stay by the stuff shall re equally with 
those who go out to the battle. We stay by 
the stuff and guard your interests in your 
absence, and shall we not share mang A 
with you? But, you object, ‘‘there 
already too much suffrage. What we 








without it. The ballot and the bayonet 
are the only two great forces; which do 
you ‘prefer, a mob armed with ballots or 
with bayonets? 

Consider the a power of the 
ballot; look at the men of this nation, 
scended from a long line of voting ances- 
try. The world shows no nobler speci- 
mens of manhood. Compare them with 
the thousands landed every month at Cas- 
tle Garden. coming from the disfranchised 
classes of Europe, and you can form some 
idea of this developing power of sufirage. 
You cannot develop a slave; development 
comes only with freedom, and keeps pace 
with it. Our wildest dreams have not pict- 
ured what God intends to do for this 
nation when all its people, instead of half 
of them, are really free. 

It is common to attribute the nation’s 
growth and success to its broad acres, rich 
mines and other material resources, but 
they are due, rather, to spiritual forces. 
What is true civilization? Does it consist 
in marble palaces, in poetry, painting, 
statuary? If so, Greece and Rome ex- 
celled us; but they went down to death in 
spite of their splendid physical and intel- 
lectual development, aause the right 
spiritual forces were wanting. True civil- 
ization is to do justly, and to love God 
with all the heart. hen these rule the 
national life, all the questions that now 
vex and threaten the Commonwealth will 
be easily settled. I do not say that woman 
will settle them, but I do say she will help 
you to solve them, and you will never 
solve them without her help. 

No good business man would have made 
the investment God has made in the uni- 
verse—would not have invested five dollars 
in the enterprise—if humanity was to be 
a failure. But it is not to be a failure. 
Isaiah’s prophetic utterances assure us of 
that. But, that it may not be a failure, it 
must come into right relations with God, 
and with the spiritual forces which gov- 
ern the universe. 

Herbert Spencer when visiting America, 
while giving full acknowledgment of its 
wonderful material resources, foretold dis- 
aster to the nation unless some new ele- 
ment was injected into its life. What 
new element is there that can thus be in- 
jected? The arsenal of heaven was ex- 
hausted when Christ became incarnate. 
“It is finished,” was his verdict from the 
cross. God’s part was done. We must 
now work out our own salvation and the 
salvation of the nation. While I believe 
most devotedly in prayer—it is the 
strength, the inspiration and the comfort 
of my life—I believe our prayers will be a 
stench in the nostrils until we have done 
all we can to answer them. Now here 
are intemperance, impurity and all the 
evils that pollute the body politic, and 
man’s unaided power has proved insuffi- 
cient to cope with them. But God has 
given to woman a moral power unknown 
to man; wherever she has exercised it, it 
has made itself felt on the side of morality 
and right. So long as man will not call 
this power to his aid, his prayers against 
these evils wil! avail little. 

‘“*But what can be done about the bad 
women?” youask. Weanswer: You take 
care of the bad men, and we will agree to 
take care of the bad women; and we shall 
not have so hard a job as you will, because 
there are not half as many of them. 

One great danger to our institutions 
comes from the indifference of good men 
to their political privileges, leading them 
to neglect the duties of citizenship, thus 
allowing the ballot-box to be captured by 
the viler sort of men. This will always 
be the case until women are enfranchised. 
It is impossible to keep the mass of good 
men interested in anything from which 
good women are excluded. This is one 
reason the saloon interest has made such 
an easy conquest of politics; it is also .a 
reason for its bitter opposition to the en- 
franchisement of woman. 

Another danger threatens the common- 
wealth through committing the education 
of its children to a disfranchised class. 
One element of Rome’s decay was found 
in her placing Greek school-masters over 
Roman boys. All the culture of Greece 
could not make amends for the lack of in- 
terest the disfranchised Greeks took in 
Roman affairs of State. More and more 
are the schools of America passing under 
the control of woman, and she has so dem- 
onstrated her fitness, both to teach and to 
govern, that this educational reform will 
not go backward; for the safety of the 
nation it must go forward till by her en- 
franchisement, her fitness to be the teacher 
of America’s future citizens is complete. 
Thus, not woman’s desire, but the needs 
of the home, the school, the church and 
the nation demand her enfranchisement. 
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YOUNG TRAVELLERS’ AID SOCIETY. 


BROOKLINE, DEC. 14, 1887. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Information is being sent to newspapers 
in Maine and the Provinces, in the hope 
that it will receive general notice in places 
whence young women come to Boston to 
earn their living. Young women, unac- 
customed to travelling and the evil ways 
of the world are cautioned. Unsuspect- 
ing girls are sometimes pleased by atten- 





tions and apparently honest’ efforts in| 


their behalf. These may be from men— 
commercial travellers, or others. Occa- 
sionally a woman with evil designs but 
persuasive ways is dangerous. Perhaps 
this is not her first visit to the city. She 
may have been led astray on her earliest 
journey thither, and, after a visit.to her 
Eastern home with fine clothes and orna- 
ments, the price of her virtue, she may be- 
guile innocent women. 













conference with representatives from the 
various institutions for the help of women. 
The result is the employment of a travel- 
ling agent, Mrs. Groves, whose home is at 
65 Staniford Street, Boston. She has 
proved herself thoroughly competent for 
the work, is heartily interested in it, and 
wears the badge of the Young Traveller’s 
Aid Soviety. She daily returns in the sec- 
ond class cars of the Eastern Railroad, 
from Newburyport or Salem, seeking op- 
portunities for preventing harm and ren- 
dering aid. She has been needed in many 
instances; for the ignorance with which 
some girls come to Boston to seek employ- 
ment is astonishing. Mrs. Groves takes 
such to the Women’s Christian Association, 
or the Girl’s Friendly Home, or some 
other suitable place. Occasionally they 
have little or no money. Mrs. Groves is 
discreet. She is well-known and approved 
by station agents, officials, and persons 
likely to be interested. 

A well-dressed woman with an evil face. 
on a train, or ata station, sometimes greets 
stranger girls with a cordial, insinuating 
manner. Her success would mean some- 
thing worse than death. Mrs. Groves has 
rescued a pretty girl from a young man 
who had ingratiated himself with her, but 
whose whole bearing suggested to Mrs. 
Groves evil intentions. Her protection has 
been cordially welcomed, when passing 
into a first-class car, by a nice-looking 
young woman who had been approached 
by a well-dressed man whose advances 
the girl rejected with indignation. The 
gratitude shown by some of the girls to 
Mrs. Groves has been touching, after 
their long, lonely and wearisome journey 
to a strange city with a doubtful outlook 
before them. 

The Young ‘Iraveller’s Aid Society is 
now organized with Mrs. G. A. Mayer, 
194 Beacon Street, as president; Mrs. J. 
M. Sears, 12 Arlington Street, as secre- 
tary and Mrs. R. S. Russell, 20 Common- 
wealth Avenue, as assistant treasurer. The 
latter will gladly receive any donations or 
annual subscriptions. Twenty dollars, an- 
nually, entitles any person or society, 
church or business firm, by its reprsenta- 
tive, to be present and vote at meetings of 
the Society. Other officers, including a 
board of directors, constitute a body of 
earnest workers, who invite co-operation 
in this cause. CAROLINE A. KENNARD. 
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NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY. 


EVANSTON, ILL., Dec. 8, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

In your paper of December 3d is a com- 
munication in which the writer remarks: 
“It seems fitting that there should be in 
the Mississippi Valley a woman’s college 
worthy of the generous, energetic, pro- 
gressive West.” There may be a need for 
a college exclusively for women. Patrons 
and donors must determine that. But we 
object to the implication conveyed. 

The Mississippi Valley already has a 
woman's college worthy of the ‘generous, 
energetic, progressive West,’ and the 
West is showing its appreciation of its 
worth by sending its daughters to it from 
every State in the western galaxy, from 
Michigan and Ohio on the East, to Ken- 
tucky and ‘Texas on the South, and Minne- 
sota and Dakota on the North, to the Pa- 
cific. Last year it had upon its register 
young women from Brooklyn and San 
Francisco. This year it has two from Phil- 
adelphia. Parents who have formerly edu- 
cated daughters at Wellesley and Smith 
and Boston, are now sending daughters to 
Evanston. The Woman’s College of the 
Northwestern University is worthy of the 
generous West. Its building alone cost over 
$100,000. ‘The private apartments of the 
students are said by visitors to be superior 
in size, convenience and furnishings to 
those at Wellesley, Vassar or Sage.. The 
building was the realized thought of Miss 
Frances E. Willard, now the most distin- 
guished alumna of the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. Miss Willard became the first 
president of the Woman’s College, and 
after its incorporation with the Northwest- 
ern University, retained her position as 
Dean. She is now canonized by the young 
women of the College as its patron suint— 
Saint Frances. - 

The Woman’s College is worthy of the 
energetic West. When it was established, 
only two of the higher educational insti- 
tutions east of Illinois had opened their 
corridors to women, and but one of the 
higher institutions exclusively for women 
was then opened—viz., Vassar College. 
Its large and commodious buildings, and 
its cottage accommodating, forty young 
women, are insufficient to supply the de- 
mand. This year many applicants were 
unable to enter because of their inability 
to find board and rooms in the town. 

Finally, the Woman’s College of the 
Northwestern University is worthy of the 











coeducational, and any institution that 
hopes to meet its demands must be coedu- 
cational. The Woman's College affords to 
the young women the thorough education- 
al facilities of a university education. 
They are admitted, on the same conditions 
as men, to all courses in the under-gradu- 
ate and post-graduate departments of the 
University. With its generous endowment 
of two million dollars, with its finely ap- 
pointed libraries and superior facilities in 
all departments, the University offers to 
the young women of the West the advan- 
tages of a thorough collegiate or profes- 
sional education. And, in itsWoman’s Col- 
lege, with its faculty composed of women 
of culture, the social and zsthetic advant- 
ages claimed by colleges exclusively for 
women are attained. Thus far, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan has not supplied this 
desideratum, and the Northwestern Uni- 
versity is the only institution in the West, 
distinctively a university, that affords 
these advantages to women. 

Of the 1,350 students enrolled in the 
University for the present year, 300 are 
women. The generous, energetic, progres- 
sive men and women of the West know 
well the value of having within sight of 
their homes, educational institutions and 
agencies of a high rank, as witness the 
magnificent Newberry Library soon to be 
established in Chicage. No institution in 
the West has such advantages of location 
az the Northwestern University. It is situ- 
ated in the finest suburb of Chicago, where 
it feels every pulse-throb of the great ar- 
teries of communication between the At- 
lantic and the Pacific. Its campus, shad- 
owed by its native oaks and washed by the 
waves of an inland sea, is the ideal stu- 
dent’s home. Hence it is that Evanston, 
already called the ‘‘Athens of the West,” 
is rapidly becoming its educational centre. 
The University is already on a substantial 
financial basis, and men of wealth are year- 
ly adding to its facilities, In the name of 
American womanhood, let us be grateful 
that this University, with its successful 
present and magnificent future gives to the 
young men and women of the West equal 
educational facilities and equal honors. 

RENA A. MICHAELS, 
Dean of Woman's College of Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 
-——— - -e@e- --—_ 


LITERAR Y NOTICES. 


Tue Greek CALENDAR FoR 1888. R. W. Pea- 
body, 34 Park Row. Price, $1, post-paid. 


The Greek Calendar contains for each 
day of the year a translated passage from 
a poet or philosopher of Greece, selected 
out of a larger number originally collected. 
The date of each author has been added. 
The design is entirely Greek, and contains 
a beautifully finished head of the Hermes 
of Praxiteles, probably the loveliest head 
ever cut in marble. 





Tue Cross AND THe Grait. By Lucy Lar- 
com. With selections from the poets Shakes- 
peare, Longfellow, Whittier and Phebe and 
Alice Cary. Illustrated by Dora Wheeler. 
1887. Women’s Temperance Publication As- 
sociation, Chicago. 


What the-Annuals were to the anti- 
slavery cause this and similar publications 
will be to the cause of temperance, The 
resources of art and poetry are enlisted in 
the work of reform. The slavery of soul 
and body to stimulants is the curse against 
which society is organizing. This publi- 
cation is timely and will be useful. 

H. B. B. 


CiaRrk’s Boston Bive Boox For 1888. 


This dainty volume in blue and gold 
contains the address of residents in the 
most fashionable and expensive quarters 
of Boston, Brookline, Cambridge, Jamai- 
ca Plain and Charlestown. It contains 
the names of over 15,000 householders. 
The West End names are also alphabeti- 
eally arranged. So long as social distinc- 
tions are based so largely on wealth and 
external conditions, such compilations are 
useful in promoting the purposes of a 
large class of our citizens. H. B. B. 


TaLxs To Youne Msn witH Asipzes to Youne 
Womun. By Robert Collyer. Boston: Lee 
and Shepard. 1888. Price, $1.25. 


These twelve earnest, conversational dis- 
courses are full of the sympathetic insight 
and cordial good-fellowship which have 
given Mr. Collyer so strong a hold on the 
affections of his auditors. Entering into 
the feelings and aspirations of the young, 
by recalling his own youth, he is able to 
lead them to noble heights of endeavor. 
The broad, humane, liberal spirit of this 
book deserves the highest commendation. 
We wish that every young man and woman 
in America could read it. , H. B. B. 


Parapiss. A novel by Lloyd S. Bryce. Funk 
& Wagnalls. Paper. Price, 25 cents. 


This is a travesty on the fashionable 
and loose views of marriage. Mrs. Pam- 
pero’s romantic dream of self-sacrifice, in 
releasing her husband by divorce from 
what she fears is to him an uncongenial 


Varian Arel, with his devotion to nicety 
and cold water, finds a satisfactory remedy 
for his previous sad experiences in the 











d merit. 4H.B.B. 


Waar ran Wixp ToLD TO THE TRreE-Tors. By 


beautiful Christmas book is a series 
of stories for children, in type and paper— 
a dainty sits indeed. **What the 
Wind id,” ‘How the Christ 
Came,” ‘The Boy Who Played Truant,” 
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Geranium,” “The Story Famine, 
“The End of the Rainbow,” ‘Polly’s 
Gift” and **The Wedding of the Gold-Pen 
and the Inkstand” are a combination of at- 
tractions which no child’s imagination can 
fail to appreciate. H. B. B. 


Tae Boox or British Battavs. Edited by 
8. C. Hall, with illustrations after designs by 
Creswick, Gilbert and others. New York and 
London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. Price, 
$1.50. 


This extremely beautiful little book is 
valuable both in form and contents. It 
contains fifty-two ballads, which have 
been household words for generations, full 
of spirit and grave, and of perennial inter- 
est; ballads which had become quite out 
of reach of the ordinary reader. Every 

age has an illustration of artistic merit. 
- these days of unlimited literary shoddy, 
it is refreshing to find a book without ro 
ding or pretence, which perpetuates for 
the present and the future the best 
poetic traditions. Sach gems as ‘‘Chev 
Chase,” ‘I'he Children in the Wood,” 
“Fair Rosamond,” ‘“The Luck of Eden- 
hall,” ‘Auld Robin Gray,” ‘Sir Lance- 
lot Du Lake,” “Lord Soules,” ‘“Glen- 
finlas,” and the rest, the vorld will not 
willingly allow to pass into oblivion. 
‘This ‘Knickerbocker nugget” is of pure 
metal. Let every reader seek to secure it. 

H. B. B. 


Tue Lirz or Gzorce WasuiIneTon Struprep 
Anew. By Edward Everett Hale, New York 
and London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, 
$1.75. 


This handsome octavo volume renews 
the lesson of life and character which en- 
titles George Washington to be forever re- 
membered as the father of his country. It 
is a new view of our national hero derived 
from a careful study of his own memoran- 
da. His diaries extend, with scarcely a 
break, from his sixteenth year to his death. 
He preserved copies also of many of his let- 
ters, and his correspondents did the same. 
Four-fifths of all this matter is still in 
manuscript. It shows him to have been 
of hot passions, strong character, and vig- 
orous will—not at all the cold, placid, 
statuesque personage exhibited in his for- 
mal portraits. This is natural. A great 
and influential character is and always 
must be a character intensely and charac- 
teristically human, representing his race, 
his age, his environment, and his own in- 
dividuality. This study of the man George 
Washington is a valuable coutribution to 
history. H. B. B. 


Tue Hoxy Cuatp; or, The Flight into Egypt. 
By Thomas E. Van Bibber, New York and 
London. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 


This beautiful volume, with its many 
pictorial illustrations, narrates in stately 
and measured cadences the story of the In- 
fant Christ and the Virgin and Joseph, and 
their flight into Egypt. 


“Full eighteen months have passed since Christ 
was born.” 


The annual visit to the Hill Country was 
made. 


‘Whilst there, the Angel of the Lord appeared 

To Joseph in a dream, and said, 7 tt tag 

Take the young Child in haste, and take the 
Mother, 

And, fleeing into Egypt, be thou there 

Until 1 bring thee word; for Herod seeks 

To tak® the young Child’s life.” . . . 
. .» The night was coming; 

The new moon, thin and small, could scarce be 


seen; 
It seemed a silver sickle, edgewise viewed, 

Soft melting in the sunset’s n glow, 

Like pear! melting in wine. All night the stars, 
God’s brightest thoughts addressed to human 


eyes, 
Rose in the east and sank below the west 
In clustered constellations wonderful. 
The Northern Cross sloped o’er Judea’s hills ; 
Job’s Coffin hung, as if self-poised o’erhead ; 
The Sickle glittered with its starry curve; 
And, lovelier still, fair clustering down the west, 
The silvery Sisters Seven, o’er Rachel’s tomb, 

ed mourning for the lost one. . . . 

. . » A long journey 
A drear and perilous journey lay before them ; 
Dangers in front and dangers in the rear, 
And many a weary waste of desert land. 
So on they journeyed, hushed, but fast, at first 
Afraid to whisper much above their breath, 
Threading small tortuous sheep-tracks, wild and 


rough, 
By many a silent vineyard, many a grove 
Past olive gardens, grain fields, coeies gales 

Past mountains, caverned into antique ca 


Past slumbering villages, whose inmates 
Couched on the ho , Oriental-wise, 
Soft dreaming, sweet beneath the stars.” 


It is interesting to note how the ancient 
Biblical story is insensibly bathed in the 
fresh atmosphere of modern thought and 
sentiment. No more appropriate gift for 
Christmas could be devised t this rever- 
ent and poetic version of the Flight of the 
Holy Family from the Holy Land, th 
Petra and the Desert, into the Realm of the 
Pharaohs. i. B. B. 


Tue Best Reapine. Third Series. Edited by 
Lynde E. Jones. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s & Sons. 1887. For sale by 
Estes & Lauriat, Boston. Price, $1. 

This is a priced and classified catalogue 
of the more important English and Amer- 


can publications for the five ending 
December 1, 1886. The su are ar- 
a alphabetically. Several 

are thus enumerated. In order to 
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Tus Parmcreces or tue ART or CoNVERSATION. 
By J. P. Mabaffy. New York and London: 
G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. Price, 75 cents. 


An interesting and suggestive book. 
Conversation is universal and necessary ; 
it is an ae can be improved. 
highest art is to attain perfect nature. No 
mere mammerioing of general rules wil! suf- 
peel for natural gifts alone can skilfully 
apply them. Physical qualities—a sweet 

fe et pears accent, an absence of 
tricks eatchwords—are needed. But 
knowledge of books and men and events 
are even more essential. Quickness of 
mind; modesty, simplicity, sympathy and 
tact all come into play. is treatise, 
originally published in 1817, has become a 
classic. Here is one of its practical rules: 
“If you find the company dull, blame 
ourself.’ And again: ‘*' man who 
esires to flatter an intelligent woman 
most keenly, and to interest her, will take 
care to treat her as an intellectual equal, 
not as a plaything or a pet.” After giving 
the wisest and most weighty suggestions, 
the writer adds: ‘“The theory of conversa- 
tion may be reduced to a small number of 
general observations, and yet the perfect 
practice of it isa mystery which defies an- 
alysis—one of the myriad manifestations 
of human genius, which all can admire but 
no one can ever explain.” H. B. B. 


Porms, Dramatic AND Lyric, By Constance 
Faunt Le Roy Runcie. New York and Lon- 
don: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1888. Price, $1. 
For sale by Estes & Lauriat. Boston. 


These poems are of more than ordinary 
merit. Here isastanza from ‘*T wo Gifts” : 


“No longer mine alone are these, 
This flower and this song, 

I give them as they came to me, 

‘o you they may belong. 

I only listened with my soul, 
T only !oved them weil, 

And placked the flower as it grew, 
And saw the star that fell. 

Who sang—who wrote—I do not know, 
Nor how they lost their way ; 

I only caught them to my heart, 
And whispered to them, ‘Stay.’” 


In quite another vein is one entitled, 
“Broken Friendship”: 
“7 send no greeting; I do not even feel 
Your name forgotten when in prayer I kneel. 
You came into my life and passed away, 
A troubled dream which flies before the day. 
“You asked too much. There comes at last an end 
Of what one ought to suffer from a friend. 
It then becomes ignoble—self-abase,— 
Not sacrifice, pure, holy, full of grace. 
“] suffered much where now I cannot feel ; 
I do not now pretend a friendly zeal 3 
In what you do, or are, or when you go; 
A calm indifference is ail I know. 
I am not angry even, nor doth there barn 
Resentment in my heart. No; 
You must learn 
How wholly I forgive and can forget. 
The sun, upon two friends, 
Hath simply set.” 
H. B. B. 
Oupen-Timz Music. A compilation from 
newspapers and books. By Henry M. Brooks. 
With an introduction by Prof. Edward S. 
8. Morse, Ph. D. Boston. Ticknor & Co. 
1888. Price, $1.50. 


The progress of art in the United States 
has in no department been more marked 
than in music. The amusing facts and 
quotations given in this volume afford a 
clear idea of the state of music in England 
before the Puritans came to America, and 
in New England in ay days. The dis- 
like of amusements which the pioneers 
brought with them made music for a 
time almost a lost art in the colonies. 
The earliest musical instruments were 
the harpsicord, virginal, and spinet. The 
old music-books, the quaint hymns, the 
odd advertisements, the primitive singing- 
schools are amusingly illustrated by pub- 
lication of original advertisements. The 
first church organ in America dates no 
further back than 1711. Handel’s ‘‘Crea- 
tion” was first rendered in Bostonin 1819. 
The first American composer was William 
Billings, born in 1746. His collection, 
“The New England Psalm Singer,” was 
published in 1770. How wonderful the 
change! ‘There are at present in use in 
the British Islands alone 400,000 pianos, and 
one million people play upon that instru- 
ment.” Dr. Ritter saya: ‘‘From the crude 
form of a barbarously sung, simple 
psalmody, there has risen a musical cult- 
ure in the United States which excites 
the admiration of the art-lover, and justi- 
fies the hope and expectation at some 
future epoch of an American school of 
music.” This book will encourage the 
growth of musical culture. H. B. B. 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 

Darwin says, in his Autobiography, that 
he can say of himself that he was, asa 
boy, humane, but he adds, “I owed this 
entirely to the instruction and example of 
my sisters.” 

Queen Victoria is going to institute an 
order of literary merit, consisting of 
twenty knights, fifty knights’ champions, 
and one hundred champions. Women 
should be eligible, and probably will be so. 

Rev. E. B. Fairchild, L.L. D., was much 
impressed by the W. C. T. U. Convention 
at Nashville, Tenn. He writes to the 
Chicago Advance: ‘If capacity for doing 
business and doing it promptly and accord- 
ing to parliamentary law, for making 
speeches memoriter, extempore and im- 
promptu, and ‘making them rhetorically 


shall entitle to the elective franchise, who 
shall say that the three hundred ani fifty 
women in this convention have any less 
right to vote than the fathers and brothers 
and husbands whom they left at home?” 

The woman who wanted to write books 
was considered as unwomanly by conserv- 
ative people fifty years ago as the woman 
who wants to vote is considered by the 
same sort of people to-day. The feeling 
against women who write is still strong in 
Germany, and Frauenberuf comes to the de- 
fence of a class of women, who, it says, are 
the victims of much unjust prejudice : “The 
majority of female writers in the present 
day are amiable women and girls wanting 
in anything rather than in womanliness 
and grace. Outwardly they are indistin- 
guishable from the rest of their educated 
sisters, except, perhaps, by the possession 
of a more decided sense of beauty and a 
sounder judgment.” 








HUMOROUS. 


The position of a judge is an extremely 
trying one. 


Wife—In the game of lawn-tennis, my 
dear, what is the most difficult thing to 
acquire? Husband—The lawn.— Puck. 


The best reasons yet advanced for hav- 
ing Monday, washing day, the next after 
Sunday, is because cleanliness is next to 
godliness. 


Mr. Popinjay—Wowman’s curiosity amuses 
me. Mrs. Popinjay—Aha, Wy the way, 
what's the stain on your hand? Mr. Popin- 
jay—Paint. I was coming by Blobson’s 
fence, and just touched my finger to it to 
- see if it was dry. 


Mrs. High (very English )—Bridget, see 
if the brougham (broom) is at the door. 
Bridget—An’ what would ye be wantin’ 
wid the broom, mum? Mrs. H.—I am go- 
ing out toride. Bridget (sotto voce)—Och, 
murther, it’s a witch she is, to be ridin’ 
out on a broom! I'll be after lavin’ at 
once for service wid a dacent family. 


Last week a lady student at Cornell dis- 
covered that her name was incorrectly 
given in the list of students, and went to 
have the error corrected: ‘Are you en- 
gaged just now?” was the first ques- 
tion she asked the registrar, whose mind 
was wondering in matrimonial channels. 
“No, indeed,” replied the gallant official, 
his face at the same time becoming the 
very embodiment of pleasant anticipa- 
tions of the approaching leap year. 
‘Well, then, I should like to change my 
name,” said the fair visitor. “Oh, you 
would!’ gasped the young man, his coun- 
tenance radiant beyond expression. And 
then the young lady undertook to explain 
matters more in detail, much to the dis- 
comfiture of the assistant. The story got 
out, and now there is hilarity in college 
circles. 








Consumption Cured, 

An old physician, retired from practice, having 
had placed in his hands by an East India mis- 
sionary the formula of a simple vegetable rem- 
edy for the speedy and permanent cure of Con- 
sumption, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma and all 
throat and Lung Affections, also a positive and 
radical cure for Nervous Debility and all Ner- 
vous Complaints, after having tested its wonder- 
ful curative powers in thousands of cases, has 
felt it his duty to make it known to his suffering 
fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire 
to relieve human suffering, I will send free of 
charge, to all who desire it, this recipe, in Ger- 
man, French or English, with full directions for 

reparing and using. Sent by mail by address- 
ng with stamp, naming this paper, W. A. 
Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


The Christmas Problem. 

At this season, the great question is, “What 
shall I buy for presents?” Something uncom- 
mon, beautiful, useful and inexpensive is needed 
Now 200 varieties of rare imported articles sold 
by no other house in America are retailed at the 
Boston Health Supply Depot, 52 Boylston Street, 
Boston, at prices ranging from twenty cents to 
$4. Ladies may purchase so as to sell egain at 
100 per cent. profit. Call, or send stamp for 
price list. Any sum of money sent will be in- 
vested for you, and goods forwarded the same 
day. You can give your friends something they 
never saw before. We have never seen such a 
chance for either buyers or agents. 








Tue celebrated Kahler-shaped boots tor women 
can now be found at Thayer, McNeil & Hodg- 
kins, 47 Temple Place. Many people in Boston 
and vicinity will be glad to hear this. They are 
extremely sensible and comfortable in shape, and 
no doubt will have a large sale in Boston. 


CHRISTMAS 
DECORATIONS. 


MISS M. S. NEWMAN, 








100 Trentbnt Street, cor. Bosworth St. 
PRESH PLOWERS FOR ALL OOOCASIONS. 
Designs a Specialty. 
CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, 
HOLLAND SHADES 


Troned to straight, and look like new. Address 
a postal to he CAMBRIDGE LAUNDRY, Boden 
their wagon 





Street, call for 

Seer een be Ramone ond patennet in ves 

days, if ix is , a8 their ar nade ton 
and Lace have never before 


equalled in this or any other country. 





and logically, sensibly and to the point— 


Thirty Leaflets are now ready, and for 
sale at cost at office WoMAN’s JOURNAL, 
No. 3 Park Street, Boston. Send in your 
orders. More suffragists can be made by 
the systematic distribution of Leaflets 
than by any other instrumentality. Sample 
copies of all the Leaflets sent by mail for 
10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions for Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Thirteen Years in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Woman Saffrage in Wyoming. 

Woman Suffrage in Washington Territory. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 


The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 


The Bible for Woman Snffrage, by Rev. J. W. 
Bashford. 

The Government of Cities, by H. B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage tor Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 


Rev. James Freeman Clarke vs. Francis Park- 
man. 


Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe 

Senator Anthony for Woman Suffrage. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man's Right, by Henry Ward 
Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

Ohio Constitution and Woman Suffrage. 


Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at Woman’s JourR- 
NAL Office, or 15 cents for the same, post- 
paid, by mail. 

DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, by 
the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. Liv- 
ermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Woman Suffrage Essential to a True Republic, 
by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 


Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

The Forgotten Woman in Massachusetts, by 
Wm. I. Bowditch. 

How Men Rob and Enslave Women, by Wm. 
I. Bowditch. 

Woman Suffrage, py Kev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 


Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per 
hundred of one kind, at WoMAN’s JouR- 
NAL Office, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, 
Mass., or 30 cents for the same, postpaid, 
by mail. 


CUSHING’S MANUAL 
OF PARLIAMENTARY PRACTICE. 
REVISED BY HON. EDMUND L. CUSHING, 


Rules of proceeding and debate in deliberative assem- 
biies. This is the standard authority in all the United 
States, and is an indispensable hand-book for every 
member of a deliberaiive body, as a ready reference 
upon the formality of any proceeding or debate. 

Price, 75 cts. For sale by booksellers. Sent by mail 
on receipt of price. Address 


THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., Boston, Mass. 





THE YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER'S FRIEND. 


BY MRS. CORNELIUS. 


This is the standard and authoritative work on the 
Economics and requir ts of H } i and 
Cooking. 

It has outlived hundreds of competitors, and main- 
tains its nosition as the most reliable and economical 
guide. Price, $1.%5 ; interleaved, $2. 


Published by 
THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 


For sale by all booksellers. 
Sent by mail on receipt of price. 


COUNSEL to PARENTS 


ON THE 
Moral Education of their Children in 
Relation to Sex. 


BY DR, ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 


A fourth edition of this valuable work has justbeen 
issued. Cloth bound,75cts. In paper covers, 60 cts 
It can be procured at the 


Office of THE WOMAN’S JOURNAL 
. 3 PARK STREET, BOSTON. 
Also of A. BRENTANO,5 Union Square, NewYork 


And of A. BRENTANO, corner Pennsylvania Av. 
and Eleventh 8t., Washington, D. C. 


THE WOMAN’S STANDARD. 


Published in the interest of the Home Purity 
Woman and her right to the franchise. An eight- 
page monthly. 50centeayear. Address 
THE WOMAN’S STANDARD, 

Des Moines, Iowa. 

















A SPLENDID OFFER! 


Any one sending $1.50 
to us for a year’s sub- 
scription to DRESS, 
during the present 
month, will receive the 
three patterns forming 
the basis of the Jenness- 
Miller System of Cloth- 
ing. After Jan. Ist the 


increased to $2.00, 








sar Telephone number 7232. 


MUSICAL CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


Or New Books. 


A Birthday Book of ($1.25) 
Musicians and Composers )?7 GES™RUDE HL. 
book of fine « 


ance, ans suitable for a gift, 

and containing the names, ot b 

ous quotations in prove and verse, all about 700 
meme mnselees a Spaces in Le book | 

ev n the year give an o) rtunity to reco 

the ith of friends, &e. v7 ¥. 


Children’s Musical Gift Book (20 cts.) is a 
very taking little gem with pictures and good songs. 
Persons within reach of the Boston store will 
lease examine Ditson & Co.’s Books of Musical 
terature. They constitute quite a library, and 
are, individually and collectively, attractive. 


PIANOS. 


While in the store, walk through the three exten- 
sive Pianoforte Warerooms, and select, if you 
will, one of the superior Pianos, which are by the 
best makers. 

Purchase one of the comfortable back - resting 
Piano Chairs, $5.00 to $7.00, or send home an ele- 
gant Masic Rack. 


, and numer- 








Examine our specimens of Musical Instru- 
ments, or perhaps, walk to our Branch Store (J. 
C. Haynes & Co., 33 Court Street), where all Band 
and Orchestral Instruments, Guitars, Mandolins, 
Banjos, Music Boxes and Toy Musical Instruments 
are to be found. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., 
449 TO 451 WASHINGTON, ST., BOSTON. 


THE VILLAGE BELLE, 


By Percy Moray, is the prettiest picture ever pub- 
lished in any periodical. It is in 20 colors; size, 
28x22 in., and costs ONLY ONE DOLLAR. It 
is given as a premium supplement to THE ART 
AGE. All who do not care to send a dollar should 
send a postal card, asking for the Art Age Free 
Illustrated Catalogue. THE ART AGE gives 





THREE ART PREMIUM SUPPLEMENTS 
AND NINE MONTHLY FINE-ART 
SUPPLEMENTS 


for a year’s subscription of $2.50. 
$1.75.) 


(Six months 
These are beautiful pictures 


SUITABLE FOR FRAMING. 


THE ART AGE 


is an interesting, practical, useful magazine of archi- 
tecture, household decoration, general art, and let- 
ters, now in its fifth year of publication. In send- 
ing subscriptions or for catalogue, please mention 
this advertisement. Always address ART AGE, 
74 West 23d Street, New York. 





The Philanthropist. 


Published monthly for the Promotion of Social 
Purity, the Better Protection of the Young, the 
Repression of Vice, and the Prevention of its y Rams 
ation by the State. 

AARON M. POWELL, - 
ANNA RICE POWELL, | EDITORS. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
Fifty cents a year. Three copies, a year, $1.25. 
Five pies, a year, $2.00. 

TEN WHITE CROSS TRACTS, by the Bishop 
of Durham, ELLICE HOPKINS, and others, Price, 3 
centseach. $2.00 a hundred. 

Address 

THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
P. O. Box 2554, New York City. 


JUSTITIA, 


A COURT FOR THE UNREPRESENTED. 
A Semi-monthly Journal published at Chicago, Ill, 
the First and Fifteenth of Every Month, 
in the interests of 
WOMAN AND EQUAL SUFFRACE. 


CAROLINE A. HULING, Editor. 


Price, $1.50 per year; 75c. for six months. Samples 
sent free on application. 

Upon its stafl of contributors may be named Mrs. 
Catherine V. Waite, Mrs. Elizabeth Boynton Har- 
bert, Miss Frances Willard, The Pundita Ramabai, 
Mrs, H. M. Tracy Cutler, M. D., Mrs. Ellen Hardin 
Walworth, and others. Address 


THE JUSTITIA PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


51 to 55 Dearborn 8t., Chicago, Ill. 








The Woman’s Journal. 


A Weekly Paper, devoted to the interests of wom - 
ep, to their work, wages, education, and especially to 
their right of Suffrage. It is edited by Lucy STonz, 
Henry B. BLACKWELL, and ALice Stone BLaok- 
WELL. Editorial contributors are JuLIA WaRD Howg, 
Mary A. Livermore, Louisa M. ALcoTr. As a 
special inducement, it is offered one month on trial 
to new subscribers for 25 cts.; three months, 50 cts, 
Per year, $2.50. To Libraries and Reading-rooms, 
half price. Address 
WomMAN’s JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 





“Tt is the only oe I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


“I would give up my daily paper sooner than the 
Woman's JournnaL.”—Maria Mitchell. 


“TI love the paper, and am proud of it.”—Z. L. 
Saxon. 
“Tt is an armory of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of umanity .— Mary A, Livermore. 


“The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.”’—Clara Barton. 


“The WoMAN’s JOURNAL has long been my out- 
look upon the great and widening world of woman's 
work, worth, and victory. It has no peer in this 
noble office and ministry. Its stvie is pure and ite 
spirit exalted.”"— Frances Z. Willurd. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Twenty-eight different Woman Suffrage Tracta 
sample copies) sent post-paid for 10 cents. Address 
OMAN’sS JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


When I say cure I do not mean 
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ness- 
253 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


MargaretSidney’sBooks 


ILLUSTRATED 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS, and How they 
Grew. 12mo, $1.50. This book marks 4 
new era in child literature. It has become a 
classic. 


SO AS BY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. A power- 
ful temperance story. 


THE PETTIBONE NAME. 12mo, $1.25. 
A capital delineation of life in a New Eng- 
land village. 


HALF-YEAR AT BRONCKTON. 
$1.25. A boy’s book of school-life. 


HOW THEY WENT TO EUROPE. 
16mo, $1. A club of young folks didn’t go, 
but learned as much, perhaps, as those who 
did go. 


THE GOLDEN WEST, as seen by the 
Ridgway Club. 4to, $1.75, From Boston to 
Monterey for health and pleasure and infor- 
mation; as good as a guide-book, and 
charmingly written. 


WHO TOLD IT TO ME? Square 8vo, 
$1.25. A neighborhood story of old and 
young folks together. Jolly Penyannop! 


WHAT THE SEVEN DID; or, the Doings 

, of the Wordsworth Club. 4to, $1.75. Seven 

young girls did a wonderful deal of good in 
their village, and had a good time about it. 


A NEW DEPARTURE FOR GIRLS. 
i2mo, 75 cents. Two city girls take up 
mending, and by-and-by one of them reads 
a paper before the Friday Club on “What 
can our Young Women do to Support 
Themselves ?” 


POLLY AND THE CHILDREN. Square 
8vo, 50 cents. The adventures of a parrot 
with two little children. 


THE MINUTE MAN: a Ballad of the “‘Shot 
Heard Round the World.” Square 12mo, 
$1.25. On the Battle of Concord. 


HESTER, and Other New England Stories. 
12mo, $1.25. Eleven short stories of typical 
New England life. 


TWO MODERN |. LITTLE 
and Other Stories. 12mo, $1. 
vating stories for young folks. 


DILLY AND THE CAPTAIN. 12mo, $1, 
A bicycle-tricycle story of pioneers and ex- 
plorers in search of the place where children 
should be seen and heard too. A very jolly 
story. 


D LOTHROP COMPANY Publishers 
BOSTON 


TREASURES for the CHILDREN, 


Four beautiful and interesting juvenile books, 
richly and copiously illustrated, attractively 
bound, and uniform with each other. Each in 
one small quarto volume. $1.50. 


Juan and Juanita. 


By Frances Courtenay Baytor, author of 
“On Both Sides,” etc. Square quarto. With 
many beautiful illustrations. $1.50. 

“The story is one of the most absorbingly inter. 
esting, and what gives it a peculiur fascination is 
the assurance by the author that it has a foundation 
in the actual experience of two little Mexican chil- 
dren, who, after four years of captivity among the 
Indians, managed to escape, and, alone and without 
a guide, walked more than three hundred miles 
across @ savage ccuntry. and at last reached home. 
No book will be found among the gift-books of the 
season whicl: will more strikingly appeal to the sym- 
| and admiration of boys and girls.’’—Chicago 

imes. 


Three Good Giants. 


From the French of Frangois Rabelais. By 
Joun Dimitry. Square quarto. With 17 
ertns by Gustave Doré and A. Robida. 

1.50. 


12mo, 


PRINCES, 
Eight capti- 





“These giants and Panurge are too well worth 
knowing, and laughing over and with, to be willing- 
ly consigned to oblivion. Mr. Dimitry has shown 
rare judgment and done his work well. His trans- 
lation catches the spirit of Rabelais better than any 
other we recall. Taken altogether, though intended 
mainly for children, the book will be quite as much 
enjoyed and better er by men and women 
who have left the ordinary tales of fairies and of 
giants a memory’s step behind them.”’— The Critic. 


Davy and the Goblin. 


By Cuarues A.CARRYL. Copiously illustrated. 
$1.50. 


‘Davy and the Goblin’ is. one of those examples 
of juvenile literature that makes middle-aged people 
wish they had not been born—until twenty years 
later. AS a sequel to “‘Alice’s Adventures in Won- 
derland”’ (and where is the child who has not grown 
round-eyed over that delightful work?), Mr. Carryl 
has given to his young admirers a eny 4 charming 
story. Wedded to language suited to the compre- 
hension of young readers is found subtle, brightest 
wit of an order to be enjoyed by children of a larger 
growth. There are bits of delicious play upon words, 
such as ‘The Butterscotchmen,’ “The Giant Bador- 
ful,’ etc. And the verses which are scattered through 
this fascinating narrative are such as cast Mother 
Goose’s inane hagies far into the shade.” — 

Phil, Journal. 


The Peterkin Papers. 


By Lucretia P. Hate. Uniform with “Juan 
0 taaeeth Square quarto. Illustrated. 


“Miss Hale’s humor is irfesictible. Her accounts 
of the doings and experiences of the Peterkins re- 
mind one of the story of the inhabitants of ancient 
Gotham, who tried to drown eels, and to catch birds 
by surrounding their nests.’”"—Boston Transcript. 


NORA PERRY’S 


A Flock of Girls. 


The Christmas book for girls, prettily illustrated 
and bound. 
“Fourteen dainty stories—simple, cheerful, natur- 
al, healthy.””— Beacon. 
“Perfect little gems.”’— Globe. 
“Has the charm of true hearts and gentle sym- 
pathy.”—Cin. Com. Gazette. 

“Lovely tales, told with fine artlessness and deli- 
cac sr Quebec 


Pret ror yes ly, i Witness. 

“As joyous as they are dolighttul. WW, ¥. Mail. 
Sold by Bookseliers. Sent, postpaid, on receipt 

price, bythe Publishers, > rie bel 





TICKNOR & €O., Boston. ' 
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Letters remittances, and relating to 
the business of the must be addressed to box 
Letters or P. UO. Money 
Co.’s Money Order, may be sent 
oney sent in letters not ered, at 


the ° 

The of the is a sufficient receipt for 
the first su ption. The change of date printed 
on the r is a receipt for renewals. This change 
should be made the first or second week alter the 
money is received. 

ra are requested to notethe expiration of 

their subscription, and to forward money for the en- 
suing year without waiting for a bill. 

Communications and letters relating to editorial 
management must be addressed to the tors. 


, or 
at our risk. 
the risk of 





WOMAN’S JOURNAL. 


Special. Offer 


Until January |, 1889. 


We make the following very 
liberal offer to new subscribers 
only. 

To ali members of Woman Suf- 


frage Associations, — American, 
National, State and Local. 








To all members of W. C. T. U’s, 
National, State and Local. 


To all registered women voters 
in municipal and school elections. 


To all teachers, artists, minis- 
ters, lawyers, physicians, and 
working-women, 


We will send the Woman’s Journal 


Until January 1, 1888, 


FREE! 
Until January, 1889, for $1.50 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





Send in your Subscriptions to 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, 
8 Park Street, Boston. 


For further information regarding Special 
Offer, address CHARLOTTE H. ALLEN, 
3 Park Street. 


Let each Subscriber send us the names of 
at least five suffragists who would be inter- 
ested by six weeks’ reading of the WOMAN’S 


Viewed either ir a social, reformatory, or 
pecuniary aspect, the Bazaar was a 
cess. This was the more satisfactory be- 
cause in deference to the interests of the 
friends and coworkers who were pledged 
this fall to the Triennial Fair for the Hos- 
pital for Women and Children, we post- 
poned our Bazuar a fortnight, so as to fol- 
low, instead of preceding theirs. To the 
noble band of workers, East and West, who 
united on this happy occasion, we tender 
our hearty congratulations on the succes- 
ful result. H. B. B. 


———__-_—_e@-2——___ 
MR. BLAINE ON TOBACCO. 


We have seen many foolish newspaper 
statements, but never one much more 
foolish than the following, which appears 
in the Boston Daily Advertiser : 

“A woman writing to the New York 
World criticises Mr. Blaine’s alleged decla- 
ration that tobacco Is a necessity, and that 
its growth should be encouraged by im- 
munity from taxation. ‘This declaration,’ 
says the writer, ‘he never would have 
dared to make if women were voters.’ 
The unknown critic should read what Mr. 
Blaine really said, before losing her tem- 
per. He did not say that tobacco was a 
necessity for her, nor intimate that women 
ever used tobacco in any form. What he 
did say was that tobacco has become a 
necessity to millions of men, and there 
are millions of men to-day to bear witness 
to the truth of this statement. The crivic 
may not like tobacco-smoke, but dislike of 
smoke is scarcely a manly objection to 
truth telling.” 

Of course Mr. Blaine would not have 
ventured to wake that remark about tobac- 
co if women voted, any more than a can- 
didate for the votes of men would dare to 
declare that ladies’ high hats at the thea- 
tre are a necessity, and should be encour- 
aged. ‘Tobacco is a discomfort and a nui- 
sance to half the people of this country. 
There are a great many men who like it, 
and would hate to give it up, and there 
are a great many women who would hate 
to give up their high hats; but one is 
about as wuch a necessity of life as the 
other. Men who would die if their tobac- 
co were cut off, are neither more nor less 
numerous than women who would perish 
if deprived of their high hats. 

No; catch any discreet politician de- 
claring for a thing obnoxious to half the 
people, if that half uf the people hud votes! 
He would as soon advocate an increased 
importation of rabbits before a constit- 
uency of Australian farmers. 

The editor of the Advertiser may like 
tobacco, but that is no reason for making 
the extravagant assertion that tobacco is 
a necessary of life—to any creature buta 
tobacco worm. A. 8. B. 

—_—————_+¢¢—__—__— 





JOURNAL, and we will send it to those | 


persons till January 1, 1885, FREE. 
el 
THE WOMAN SUFFRAGE BAZAAR. 





We congratulate the suffragists of Maine, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, 
Kansas and Michigan upon the successful 
result of the great Woman Suffrage Bazaar, 
in Music Hall, Boston, December 12 to 17, 
resulting in receipts of about seven thou- 
sand dollars. The weather, with the ex- 
ception of Thursday, was all that could be 
desired. ‘he hall itself, thanks to the 
skill and taste of Mrs. J. W. Candler, was 
beautiful with evergreens and pendant fes- 
toons of laurel, and adorned with flowers 
and Alaskan curios. ‘The tables were ad- 
mirably arranged by Mr. John L. Whiting. 
The goods themselves were a surprising 
exhibition of taste and skill and industry. 
Where all did so well it would be invidious 
to discriminate; but the Brookline table, 
in front of the platform, and the platform 
itself, on which were grouped Vennsyl- 
vania and Vermont and Maine on one side, 
and Michigan on the other, with Kansas in 


: the centre, were the observed of all ob- 


servers. The opening address of Mrs. 
Livermore was exceedingly appropriate, 
and that of Mrs. Howe extremely happy. 
Delightful musical and dramatic entertain- 
ments varied the evenings. ‘The informal 
reception to the delegates, on Friday 
morning, was an occasion of brief but rare 
social enjoyment, and the comfortable 
restaurant, under the care of Mr. and Mrs. 
Sylvanus Smith, gave satisfaction both to 
the workers and the outside public. 

The Chief Marshal, Rev. Mr. Abbott, 
and his aids, were conspicuous with their 
bright sunflower badges. Miss Allen got 
many new subscribers to the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL. Mrs.Marion A. McBride kept 
the reporters in good humor and supplied 
the newspapers with daily items. The 
presentation, arranged by Miss Pond, to 
Mrs. Livermore, of « beautiful desk and a 
pair of Mrs. H. G. Minot’s finest blankets, 
and a birthday present and testimonial to 
the poet Whittier, were amoung the many 


_ pleasant features of the occasion. The un- 


tiring efforts of Miss Cora Scott Pond, 
General Agent of the Mass. W. 5S. A., ex- 
tending over months of preparation, the 
services of the Bazaar Committee, and the 
systematic management of Miss Lougee, 
the Treasurer, should not be overlooked. 


THE STATE TABLES. 

| The chief interest of the Bazaar centred 
| upon the State tables of Kansas, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Maine and Vermont. Kan- 
sas and Michigan had so many goods that 
they overflowed the State tables on the 
platform, and each set up an ‘‘annex” table 
on the floor of the hall. 1t would take a 
volume to describe half the things, beau- 
tiful, useful and curious, sent from these 
five States. A bare mention of some few 
of the most characteristic must suffice. 

Kansas was the only State that sent no 
delegate to take charge of its table. The 
expense of the long journey would have 
been so heavy that the friends in Kansas 
thought it wiser not todoso. According- 
ly, we put some of our best saleswomen 
behind the Kansas table, and they applied 
themselves diligently to business; for we 
were all anxious that Kansas should do 
well, and make as much money as possible. 
These ladies soon perceived that they were 
regarded by the crowd with lively interest, 
and presently it dawned upon them that 
they were supposed to be women voters 
from Kansas. So many questions were 
asked them about the State, and the work- 
ings of municipal suffrage there, and so 
many round eyes gazed at them with curi- 
osity and awe, that it was quite amusing. 
A wischievous acquaintance suggested 
that one of them should pass herself off as 
the mayor of Argonia, and another as the 
head of the City Council of Syracuse; but 
this unprincipled proposal was not ac- 
cepted. 

The Kansas goods were especially nu- 
merous and beautiful. The quantity of 
them, and the care and nicety with which 
they were put up, was a revelation to the 
women who unpacked them of the extent 
and strength of the woman suffrage move- 
ment there. The baby’s trousseau de- 
scribed last week, was one of the most 
noteworthy things.. Every object char- 
acteristic of Kansas, like the sorghum 
eugar from Fort Scott and the rice canes 
from Topeka, found an especially ready 
sale. 

The Pennsylvania table abounded in ex- 
quisite needlework and fancy-work of 
many kinds, showing that the desire of 
Pennsylvania women for suffrage has in 
no way iessened their skill with the needle. 
There were fine etchings by Miss Canby 


ghans made by the daughters of President 
Magill, of Swarthmore. 

had several very rich silk 
quilts, and one particularly interesting al- 
bum quilt, with the names of one hundred 
and fifty prominent Michigan suftragists 
written on the white squares. This his- 
toric quilt, which will be even more in- 
teresting a hundred years hence than it is 
now, was bought by Mrs. Lucy Stone. 

Vermont had its characteristic products 
—delicious maple sugar, maple syrup and 
maple cream ; butter moulded by a farm- 
er’s wife into artistic shapes, such as a 
wreath of ivy-leaves, a pyramid of flowers, 
a dog, a hen, a cherubic little butter baby ; 
an Estey organ, a pair of Howe scales,and 
marble paper weights from the Proctor 
Marble Co. The Vermont delegation held 
a‘‘sugaring off” on successive evenings, 
that was very attractive. , 

Maine had a curious collection of old 
coins, photographs of the Longfellow 
House in Portland, and of the graves of 
the two sea-captains killed in 1812; bags 
of salt from W.H. Stevens & Co., a por- 
trait of Grant by Miss Charlotte J. Thomas, 
and photogravures; and a barrel of sugar 
from the refinery of Geo. S. Hunt. 

We had hoped to have a table from 
Rhode Islanc’, but the friends in that State 
had not quite understood the plan for the 
division of the Bazaar receipts, as ex- 
plained in the circulars, and when they did 
understand it, they thought it better on 
the whole to have a fair of theirown. A 
sale of their goods was therefore held in 
Providence. 

Sales of tables, exclusive of tickets and 
donations to date, were as follows: 


Maine .....000 sees. 
Pennsylvania ....... 
Vermont.....se0- -- 





Michigan ........+« Pac dN 
Kansas ....cccccccccccccesesces \e 
Massachusetts ......seee.-ss008 4,401.70 





$5,627.70 
A. 8. B. 
+e -- - 


BAZAAR NOTES. 


There was an unlimited display of 
fancy work and all sorts of things, beauti- 
ful and useful, upon the many tables of 
the leagues at the Suffrage Bazaar. Only 
afew objects can be mentioned, such as 
were odd, characteristic, or a little out of 
the common rur. 

Belmont had among other pretty things 
a very attractive birch-bark basket. This 
table sold fifty-six packages of dusters. 

The Dorchester table, in addition to its 
own goods, had sea-mosses from Califor- 
nia, a pitcher pin cushion from Missouri, a 
plaque from Virginia painted with Japan- 
ese lilies, and a pillow-slip sent by one of 
Cassius M. Clay’s daughters in the same 
State, and made of pieces from the court- 
dress worn by her grandmother at St. 
Petersburg. 

Nantucket had books written by natives 
of that famous little island—Anna Gard- 
ner’s ‘‘Harvest Gleanings,” ‘*The History 
of the Coffin Family,” and ‘Nantucket 
Idyls.” 

Quincy had an easel painted by a boy of 
twelve, while Hyde Park had tidies by an 
old lady of eighty-seven, and rag-mats 
made by another lady over eighty. 

Haverhili, among other things, had 
aprons, cushions and fancy soap. 

The Natick table displayed a stuffed 
fish-hawk, a very fine specimen; delicate 
pen and ink drawings on book-marks, the 
work of the same invalid young lady 
whose graceful pen and ink sketches sold 
so well last year; and “‘polygraphs,” of 
which three dozen were sold. 

At the Lexington table, a piece of em- 
broidery done by Queen Victoria was on 
exhibition. It was presented to Mr. Chas. 
Wellington, of Lexington, by a gentleman 
who drew it at a charity fair in England, 
and Mr. Wellington lent it for the Bazaar. 
‘There were alse three paintings by Ellen 
Robbins. Miss M. J. Wellington, a stu- 
dent in the Boston University class of 
1887, was among the ladies in charge of 
this table. Her name was accidentally 
omitted from the list of delegates given 
last week. 

Newton had a picture painted by Nina 
Moore, toilet cushions from Canada, a 
beautiful banner painted on silk bolting 
and mounted on plush, also from Canada; 
a horned toad from California; an ‘‘im- 
proved” San Diego flea, and specimens of 
the air, earth and water of that favored 
region. : 

Needham had two hundred aprons of 
twenty-five different kinds, andsold nearly 
all of them. 

Virginia sent a rare antiquarian treas- 
ure: a copy of the Virginia Gazette, dated 
1776, giving news items of the Revolution- 
ary struggle, stating that Her Majesty’s 
forces held possession of New York, and 
giving the doings of the Continental Con- 
gress. It is framed with glass on each 
side, so as to show all the pages. 

The exhibit of the Working-women’s 
Union included a large portrait of Jennie 
Collins, by Mrs. L. L. Norris. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Rice made a liberal donation toward 
the receipts of this table. 


The Chelsea table had for sale a sugges- 
tive little book, by the president of the 
Cheleea League, entitled, ‘How I Became 
a Suaftragist.” It was ornamentally got 
up, and tied with ribbon. At the front of 
the hall, a lady plaited little straw baskets 
before the eyes of the audience. They 
found a ready sale. This straw-plaiting 
exbibit was in connection with the Chel- 
sea table. 

The West End table, got up by the col- 
ored people, displayed a variety of beauti- 
ful and interesting objects, including little 
baskets made by the old antislavery Gil- 
mores of North Raynham, who raised, col- 
ored, and wove the straw themselves. 

The mayor of Worcester had contributed 
several pairs of skates to the Worcester 
table, and manufacturers of the city gave 
boys’ suits, a handsome chair, etc. 

Among the attractive things shown by 
the Lawrence League was a beautiful sash 
embroidered by a twelve year old gir! in 
Washington. , 

Andover had a curiosity in the shape of 
“elothes-pin dolls,” which adorned and 
called attention to ‘‘clothes-pin aprons.” 

Amesbury had a bust and autographs of 
Whittier, and contributions from Harriet 
Prescott Spofford. 

Louisa Alcott had given the Concord 
table a number of her books with her auto- 
graph on the title page, and there were 
little volumes of extracts from Emerson. 

Roxbury did not prepare a table this 
year, but had an exhibit of Mrs. Burr’s 
‘*Woman Suffrage Cook-Book.” 

Fitchburg made a specialty of aprons 
and dolls. 

Westboro’ devoted itself especially to 
useful articles, dusters, shoe-bags, etc., 
which sold fast. 

Hull had several very ingenious little 
things, which were all sold the first night. 
There was a pair of tooth-pick holders, a 
man and woman with faces made of lob- 
ster-claws, and carrying bundles of tooth- 
picks on their backs. There were little 
owls made of peanuts, with pen and ink 
faces, sitting in a row on a bough painted 
in the inside of a clam-shell. 

North Abington, in addition to its own 
goods, had a bandsome table-scarf and 
large decorative fan from California. 

The Charlestown table, besides a fine 
afghan, had a variety of useful, small and 
low-priced articles, which were all sold. 
This booth was prettily decorated with 
dried flowers and grasses. 

East Boston had little chamois-leather 
emery-bags from Tuscarora, a Christmas- 
pudding made by an old lady from a re- 
ceipt more than a hundred years old, and 
a number of toilet-capes, bibs, etc., which 
a fourteen year old girl had devoted her 
summer vacation to making. ‘This table 
had also some very lovely water-color 
sketches of Martha’s Vineyard scenery. 

The South Boston Club preferred not to 
undertake a table this year, but one inde- 
fatigable member got up a very creditable 
South Boston exhibit, almost single- 
handed. 

One of the most noteworthy things at 
the Boston table was a mat made by an 
aged invalid lady who has been confined 
to her room for many years. Bits of felt 
were sewn all over the mat, and the effect 
was both pretty and curious. This table 
drove a thriving trade in doukeys, cut out 
of some dark material and sewn upon 
white cloth, for use at donkey parties. 
Two dozen of the animals were sold, 
at fifty cents apiece. ‘Twenty-five tails 
went with each donkey. 

Plymouth had a Pilgrim chair, one hun- 
dred and fifty years old, which was 
bought by Mrs. Gov. Ames; and a cloth 
elephant and other animals, made by the 
same old lady who contributed similar 
articles last year. As before, they sold 
rapidly. A feature of this table was ‘‘in- 
tellectual salad”—lettuce leaves made of 
green tissue paper, with a poetical quota- 
tion attached toeach. For five cents, any- 
one might take a leaf; and if he could tell 
the author of the quotation he might keep 
it; otherwise it had to be returned to the 
bowl. The original cost of this dish of 
salad was ten cents, and it brought twelve 
dollars and fifty-eight cents into the treas- 
ury, besides making a great deal of fun. 

Woburn made an admirable display of 
things pretty and useful. Conspicuous 
among them were Alpha undergarments, 
contributed by Mrs. Converse, and several 
pictures by well-known artists, the mem- 
orandum of whose names has been spirited 
away by the same imps of darkness re- 
ferred to elsewhere. 

Several of the leagues sold out their 
goods early, struck their tents, and with- 
drew before the present reporter made her 
rounds, at the end of the fair, to ask each 

what had been their most notable articles, 
and what sort of things they found sold 
best. All such leagues are invited to send 
in these particulars for publication. 

Young Mr. Philbrook, of Everett, ren- 
dered most fuithful and efficient help both 
during and after the fair. 

A supplementary sale of goods left un- 
sold is going on at 3 Park Street. A. s. B. 











and Miss Canfield, and some beautiful af- 


nae 
friends at the Woman Suffrage Bazaar, to 


have a list of the mottoes on the banners of 
the Leagues published in the Woman's 
JOURNAL. A list was accordingly made 
out. But che Evil One hates woman suf- 
frage, because it will work so much dam- 
age to his kingdom; and he or some of his 
imps spirited away the paper on which the 
mottoes had been written down. The ad- 
vocates of equal rights, however, are ex- 
pert in circumventing the wiles of Satan, 
and « new list has been made out, partly 
from memory, and partly from the pub- 
lished account of last year’s Bazaar. This 
account is tolerably full, but not com- 
plete, as a large number of Leagues have 
been organized during the past year. The 
Leagues whose mottoes are not given are 
requested to send them to this office in sea- 
son for next week's paper. 


STATE BANNERS. 
Kansas, ‘‘Ad astra per aspera,” 
Michigan, ‘‘Neither delay nor rest.” 
Pennsylvania, ‘Taxation with Represen- 
tation.” 

Vermont, ‘‘Freedom and Unity.” 

Massachusetts, *‘Male and female created 
He them, and gave them dominion.” 

The banner of Maine bore a branch of 
pine cones, without a motto. 

LEAGUE BANNERS. 
Leominster, **Right will win.” 
Plymouth, **Taxed but not represented.” 
Brockton, ‘Labor vincit omnia.” 


Haverhill, “Equal rights for all.” 


Dorchester, ‘“l'he day dawns.” 


Chelsea, *‘Justice knows no sex.”’ 

West End, ‘Each to all, and all to 
each.” 

Amesbury, “No Fetters in the Bay 
State.” 

Concord, ‘*The Conflict of 1775 Still 
Rages in 1887.” 

Lexington, ‘Something must be done.” 

Hull, **As Hull goes, so goes the State.” 

Lawrence, **Agitate.” 

Andover, **Work for Life.” 

Brookline, ‘‘Freely ye have received, 
freely give,” and ‘Let there be Light.” 

Needham, ‘*Progress and Equality.” 

Quincy, **Be just, and fear not.” 

Fitchburg, ‘‘Advance, Conquer.” 

Weymouth, **Maintain the Right.” 

New Bedford, ‘‘Lucem Diffundo.” 

Natick, ‘*The ballot ie the citizen’s right. 
Women are citizens.” 

Belmont: 

“Oh! it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength, but 
it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 

Cambridge, ‘*Respectful consideration 
is legal weight.” 

Newton, “God is just, and finally justice 
triumphs.” 

North Abington, ‘‘Equal rights for all.” 

Boston, ‘Justice is the keynote of the 
world, and all else is ever out of tune.” 

East Boston, ‘Strong reasons make 
strong actions.” 

Worcester, ‘The Woman’s Hour has 
struck.” 

Westboro’, ‘May revolutions never cease 
while tyranny exists.” 


—_—_— o-oo 


SUFFRAGE A MORAL REFORM. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

If we look around to discover the 
cause of the sad deticiency of energy in 
the best causes, we find that it arises from 
some sort of narrowness. A man will not 
help you in this or that noble undertaking 
simply because he has no sympathy with 
it. Notafew are human lobsters; they 
live in a hard shell of some professional, 
ecclesiastical, political or classical crust, 
and cautiously creep their way within 
certain bounds, beyond which they have 
no desires. 

The octogenarian poet - philosopher 
Goethe, when sinking into the darkness of 
death, called out with his last breath, 
**More light!” Such are the words of 
Prof. John Stuart Blackie, and I think it 
would be worth while to hold them in our 
memory as we consider the question of 
woman’s vote respecting the temperance 
movement. For years the W.C. T. U. has 
bravely and earnestly battled with vice in 
every form; but these efforts cannot avail 
until] woman’s volce of musical truth is 
heard in freedom of power; the strength 
of her intellect emphasized upon the 
American vote. The members of the W. 
Cc. T. U. who have temperance and purity 
at heart, must realize that our nation can 
never be free from the demoralization of 
, beastly impurities till the votes of moth- 
ers and sisters cleanse the foul waters of 
political seas. 

Let us break away from selfish narrow- 
ness, and face this question of franchise 
with intelligence. The cause does not 
need fanatical defenders, but calm, true, 
womanly advocates who glory in the fact 
that God saw fit to trust their souls with 
the care of woman’s physical, mental and 
political rights, and who, in defence of 
those rights, have ever before them the 
fact that they must stand before their Cre- 
ator rendering an account for the deeds 
done in the body—an account whose value 
depends not upon the balance of male or 
female, man or woman. For God's judg- 


ment is of the soul. 
V. MEREDITH BELL. 





St. Michaels, Md. 
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Editors Woman's Journal : 

The Howard Collegiate Institute opened 
Oct. 3, 1888, at West Bridgewater, Mass., 
with Miss Helen Magill, Ph. D., as Princi- 
pal. Miss Magill, after serving four years, 
resigned, to accept a position as professor 
in Evelyn College, Princeton, New Jersey. 
Since September 21st, this schoo] has been 
under the care of Miss Emma O. Conro, of 
Keeseville, New York, as principal, who 
was an assistant teacher with Miss Magill 
the year previous. 

Miss Conro isan accomplished and high- 
ly educated young lady. She, with her 
five assistant teachers, the Misses Lund, 
Tucker, Fergurson, Kittridge and Ames, 
in their several departments, constitute a 
corps that is a credit to the institution and 
a benefit to all who are so fortunate as to 
enjoy the privilege of their instruction 
and influence. 

This institution is comparatively new. 
It is situated in a very pleasant, quiet, 
healthful and moral town, twenty-five 
miles southwest of Boston, on the Old 
Colony Railroad; a branch through the 
centre of the town connects with the main 
line at Easton, its station being within three 
minutes walk of the school. The grounds 
comprise ten acres. The Boarding Hall 
has been enlarged so us to give each pupil 
a aeparate room. It is not sectarian, and 
there are three religious societies in town: 
the Unitarian and Baptist in the centre, 
the Methodist at the village of Cocherett, 
one and a half miles distant. The six 
teachers represent several denominations, 
libera! as well as evangelical. 

Parents and guardians in search of a 
first class school, where their daughters 
and wards will be well cared for, morally, 
intellectually and physically, would do 
well to visit this school, or to confer with 
the principal, Miss Emma O. Conro, before 
deciding to send them elsewhere. H. 

West Bridgewater, Mass. 


. 
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MANLY WORDS TO MEN. 


The Rev. C. E. St. John said recent), 
in an address on the White Cross before 
the Northampton Society : 


This is a movement for social purity. 
It is conducted by men in behalf of men. 

The White Cross society was started in 
England a few years ago by Bishop Dur- 
ham and others ef the church of England. 
It has awakened wide interest in that na- 
tion, and now has come to arouse ours as 
well. ‘lhree years ago Rev. Dr. De Costa, 
of New York, brought the society to the 
attention of the Episcopal church of this 
country, by which it was cerdially in- 
dorsed. It was too fine a thing, however, 
to be long confined to any church. It 
spread rapidly throughout the country 
through the influence of churches, Young 
Men’s Christian’s Associations, and indi- 
viduals, until there are now branches of 
the society in every State and Territory, 
and a membership of tens of thousands of 
men. The work is also going on in Can- 
ada, Newfoundland and Jamaica. 

There is need of more direct work with 
men on this subject of social purity. Ef- 
forts in this direction thus far have been 
mainly directed toward women. Our 
young girls have been shielded and kept 
spotless, and a stern public sentiment has 
demanded absolute purity of life from 
women. This sentiment has included an 
intense condemnation of every woman 
who loses her virtue. In the main, public 
sentiment is right in this matter, but it 
ought to go further, and treat men in ex- 
actly the same spirit. We ought to shield 
and keep spotless our boys as well as our 
iris. ot by trying to keep them in 
yng of the facts of sexual life;— 

at cannot be done, and moreover is not 
right. We must try to keep them pure by 

ucating them to a knowledge of their 
bodies and the proper use of them, and of 
the moral duties that should govern every 
man. Furthermore, we wish to direct this 
public sentiment so that it shall insist on a 
continent life from every man, and regard 
the man who yields to ungoverned sexual 
passion as “fallen” just as much as the 
woman is ‘‘fallen.” I feel that the most 
pressing need now in the cause of sovial 
purity is to raise the standard of masculine 
morality, and this can be done only by agi- 
tation and education on the subject. 
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ELEVEN WOMEN TRIED TO VOTE, 








New York, DEc, 22, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Mrs. Blake states in your columns that 
one woman offered herself for registration 
in this city, and one in Brooklyn, before 
the recent election. ‘That may have been 
all the women who offered for registration 
on that particular day, but the statement 
conveys a wrong impression. 

Dr. Jenny Stanton, and myself also, of- 
fered ourselves for registration. One of 
the inspectors and his wife have since vis- 
ited Dr. Stanton, and feel much interested 
in the cause. He hopes he shall be able to 
register her next year, and take her bal- 
lot. Mrs. Kate Palmer Stearns says two 
ladies besides herself, in her district, of- 
fered themselves for registration. The in- 
spectors also have since visited them. We 
know of eleven women in this city who 
offered themselves for registration, and 
several of the papers in this city have men- 
tioned other women who offered. 

ELIZABETH SCHOONMAKER. 





OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Dec, 21, 1887. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

A press despatch from Alfred Centre, a 
day or two ago, stated that the case of 
Mrs. Lucy S. Barber would not be ap- 
pealed. ‘The other women indicted with 
Mrs. Barber do not care to incur the ex- 
pense of an appeal, and Mrs. Barber will, 
therefore, serve out her term of one day’s 
imprisonment, and let the matter drop. In 
Mrs. Barber’s cuse, the judge decided that 
the word “male” in the constitution ex- 
cludes ‘‘females” from the suffrage. Every 
such decision, it seems to me, piles up dif- 
ficulties in the way of future suffrage 
work in this State. 

But what a spectacle it will be to seea 
woman imprisoned for casting a ballot! 
Ina pretended republic, to behold one of 
“the people” who are supposed to frame 
the government actually in jail for daring 
to vote! A citizen of the United States, a 
citizen of the State of NewYork, punished 
for claiming the first right of citizenship, 
the right of suffrage. A picture should be 
printed of the scene, to be hung as a com- 
panion piece to one of a black man forced 
into slavery under the ‘*protection” of the 
stars and stripes; some day one will seem 
as shameful as the other. 

The canvass of New Jersey was con- 
tinued last week at Hackensack. I was 
the guest at tea of Mrs. Westervelt, the 
president of the W. C. T. U., and she pre- 
sided later at the meeting which was held 
in Temperance Hall. Mr. Devoe made the 
opening prayer, and the Misses Paterson 


' conducted the singing. Mr. and Mrs. Haff 


entertained me. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 
149 East 44th Street. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Nebraska held a Woman Suffrage Ba- 
zaar at Beatrice, December 20 and 21. 

Twenty-six new woman suffrage so- 
cieties have been organized in Kansas since 
October 1. 

By an error in the list of delegates pub- 
lished last week, Mrs. Tucker, of Vermont, 
was set down as belonging to Maine. 

Three hundred and fifty-five members of 
the British House of Commons are avowed 
believers in woman suffrage—a majority of 
forty in the whole. 

Professor Marquand, of Princeton, 
N. J., has given the beautiful house that 
he owned there for the new Evelyn Col- 
lege for young women. 

Indexes to the WOMAN’S JOURNAL for 
1886 are nuw complete. ‘hey can be sent 
by those who bind and file their JouRNALS 
on receipt of two cent stamp. 

Besides the delegates from the States, 
represented at the Bazaar, visitors were 
present from Seattle, W. T., from Minne- 
sota and from St. John, N. B. 

The building for the Ramona Indian 
Girls’ School at Santa Fé, N. M., commem- 
orating Helen Hunt Jackson, will cost 
$30,000. It will accommodate one hun- 
dred and fifty pupils. 

At the last meeting of the Toledo (0.) 
W.S. A., a committee was appointed to 
confer with the State senator-and repre- 
sentative in regard to securing municipal 
w oman suffrage in Ohio. 

Among the tables of the N. E. Woman 
Suffrage Bazaar enumerated last week, 
should have been included that of Haver- 
hill, with Miss E. M. Haynes and Mrs. Ly- 
man in attendance on the same. 

Mrs. Maria S. Orwig, of Des Moines, I[a., 
recently read before the Woman's Club of 
that city, a paper on ‘*‘Woman in the 
Home.” At the same meeting papers were 
also read on ‘*Co-operative Housekeeping,” 
by Mrs. Jobn Wyman, and ‘Housekeeping 
Made Easy,” by Mrs. F. W. Lehman. 

‘*Prairie aprons’ came to the Bazaar 
from Dakota, pampas grass from Colo- 
rado, sea-mosses and dry-goods from Cali- 
fornia. Also contributions of various 
kinds from Kentucky, Virginia and New 
York. One unknown friend sent forty 
dollars’ worth of handkerchiefs. 

The most critical question concerning 
the Pundita Ramabai’s scheme for schools 
for Hindu women has been how it would 
be received by influential Hindus. It is, 
therefore, encouraging to hear that the 
Maharajah Holkar has subscribed five hun- 
dred rupees to the Rukhmabai defence 
fund. 

As a result of the annual convention of 
the Indiana Woman Suffrage Association, 
lately held in La Porte, an Equal Suftrage 
Club has been formed in that city, and will 
take up the study of civil government. 
Miss Mary D. Naylor aided in organizing 
the Club. The La Porte Herald-Chronicle 
gives a friendly report of the convention, 
and adds good words of its own for woman 
suffrage. 

At the trial of the Alfred Centre ladies 
for voting, two physicians were sub- 
peenaed and one of them sworn, to prove 
that the defendants were women. As none 








of them had attempted to deny their sex, 
this was as superfluous us it was coarse. 
The doctors’ testimony was refused, how- 
ever, on the ground that no physician has 
a right to violate the contidence of his pa- 
tients. 

We have received a strong expression of 
appreciation of the services rendered by 
Hamilton Wilicox to the woman suffrage 
cause, subscribed to by Eliza beth Schoo- 
maker, Dr. Clemence 8S. Lozier, Mrs. Kate 
Palmer Stearns, Dr. Jennie V. Stanton, 


Mrs. W. 8S. Wait, Mrs. R. 8S. Beatty, Mrs. 


E. G. Manchester, J. P. Titcomb, Mrs. A. 
C. Scott-Browne, Madame Demorest, Eliza 
K. Burns, and other New York ladies. 

One of the latest results of that sub- 
division of labor which relieves domestic 
life of so many of its drudgeries is seen in 
the new American institution of **mending 
stores.” If the shoe is to be mended ‘‘out,” 
why not the stocking? A good mender, 
our grandmothers used to tell us, was 
equal to a good maker. What more rea- 
sonable, then, than for over-burdened 
housewives, women who can serve their 
generation and themselves in a higher 
grade of work, or solitary bachelors, to 
pay five cents for a nicely-darned pair of 
socks, or ten for a craftily let-in patch?— 
Westminster and Lambeth Gazette. 

The power of imagination is supposed 
to be stronger in women than in men, but 
this was not shown in a recent hospital 
experiment. Dr. Durand, wishing to test 
the practical effect of mind disease, gave a 
hundred patients a dose of sweetened 
water. Fifteen minutes after, entering ap- 
parently in great excitement, he announced 
that he had, by mistake, given a powerful 
emetic, and preparations must be made ac- 
cordingly. Eighty out of the hundred pa- 
tier ts became thoroughly ill, and exhibited 
the usual result of an emetic; twenty were 
unaftected. ‘The curious part of it is that, 
with very few exceptions, the eighty 
‘‘emeticised”’ subjects were men, while the 
strong-minded few, who were not to be 
caught with chaff, were women. 

The Kingston (Canada) Woman’s Medi- 
cal College, at its recent annual meeting, 
reported a most flourishing state of things. 
Two of the graduates fill professors’ chairs, 
three are practicing in Kingston, one in 
Toronto, one in Hamilton, one is about to 
locate in the West, one is doing admirable 
hospital work, and two have chosen India 
for a mission field. Only one has broken 
down through overwork. The old Board 
of trustees was re-elected, as follows: Sir 
R. J. Cartwright, Hon. G. A. Kirkpatrick, 
John Carruthers, Alexander Gunn, W. 
Harty, Edw. J. B. Pense, R. V. Rogers, 
A. P. Knight, H. Folger, Mrs. Macnee, 
Mrs. Britton, Mrs. Dickson, Mrs. Harty, 
Mrs. Dr. Trout, Miss Gildersleeve. 











Boy Whittimore’s Gilt-Edge Shoe Dressing. 
It is the safest and cleanest in the market, and 
just the right kind of a gift. 





Go to H. Crine, Avon Street, for bargains in 
fine fur gifts. = 








POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity 
strength and wholesomeness. More economica 
than the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in 
competition with the multitude of low-test, short- 
weight, alum or phosphate powders. Sold only 
in cans. Roya Baxinec Powpers Co., 106 
Wall Street, New York. 





The Woman’s Tribune, 


Edited and published weekly at Beatrice, Neb., 
by CLARA BEWICK COoLBY. 
Price, $1.00 a year. Trial subscriptions, five 
weeks for 10 cents. 





THE WoOMANR’sS TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It 
has a wide circulation and many able writers among 
its contributors: It gives reports of woman s 
conventions and of legislation relating to women, 
and its departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., 
make it interesting to all classes of readers. 


The Woman's Journal, of Boston, and the Woman’s 
Tribune, of Beatrice, Neb., will be sent to one ad- 
dress for $3.00 per year. 





Strawberry Hill Pork. 

It is to the bappiness of many who like and 
desire the.use of park, yet, with proper SS 
are avoiding it as unclean and unwholesome 


. 


that at last the ideal pig has appeared, and sweet 
and wholesome pork products are now easil 
obtained. Pork is a cheap and nutritious food, 


and pork products fill an important place in the 
cook-room and upon the table. It is strange, 
then, that consumers and patrons do not urge 
more sternly the necessity of raising pure pork 
and lard, for in the native state the pig has a 
sound body. With his artificial feeding, the 
quality and quantity of food, pure air and water 
are never considered as equal necessities. The 
filthiest surroundings are always “good enough 
for the pig.” In the growing, then, consists the 
superiority of the Strawberry Hill Pork, at Flor- 


ence, Mass. grown from cows’ milk and 
freshly peeves grain and vegetables, in clean, 
open fields, will always make good eating. The 


pig when in his bath-tub or buried in clean dirt 
in search of roots, is more attractive than the 
other that follows the fattening cattle for their 
food, or takes it from the barn-cellar vaults. 
Who does not know of pigpens thoroughly ab- 
horent, and the animals themselves sidkeuing to 
view? Being near the city of Northampton, the 
stock and methods of the yards at Florence 
are often inspected, and, naturally enough, the 
largest orders are nearest home. We direct at- 
tention to the advertisement and eloquent pho- 
tograph of the true Porker. 


“I HAVE gathered a posie of other men’s flowers, 
aud nothing but the thread that binds them is 
mine.” Again Messrs. Macullar, Parker & Co. 
surprise and pleas> their friends and patrons with 
a beautiful calendar, and this quotation from 
Montaigne fitly opens the pages for 1888. A 
voluminous amount of delicate research has been 
given toward a wise and judicious selection of 
reading matter to please every mood and mind. 
None in the present avalanche of calendrrs can 
equal this in excellence of composition and de- 
sign. Each day furnishes its quota of useful in- 
formation, history or poetry, with fitful applica- 
tion and aubority. 





loves forthe Holiday 


Kid, Suede and Dogskin Gloves, for ladies, gentle- 
men and children, at 


‘The Red Glove,” 53 West St., 
MISS M. F. FISK. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co. 
CHRISTMAS 


And New Year’s Gifts 


onidiitiien 


VERY LOW PRICES. 
LAZAR RUGS at |°3:88 


K@™ The above are especially de- 


sirable for use in bath-rooms and 
chambers. 


TANJORE RUGS,| S: 
KHYBER RUGS, 2 
PERSIAN RUGS, luaeras. 
WOODSTOCKS, |oatdeas. 
Best Quality 


SMYRNA RUGS 


$1.50, 
$2.75, 
$3.50, 
$4.25. 


GOLD MEDAL © 


CARPET SWEEPERS, 


THE BEST IN USE 
At $3.50. 


CENUINE 


Daphestan Rugs 


$7.50 Each. 


Also a large line of Novelties in 
TIDIES, SCARFS, TABLE 
COVERS, and other small UP- 
HOLSTERY GOODS, at 


VERY LOW PRICES. 


John H. Pray, Sons & 6o., 
GARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


558 and 560 Washington Street, 
30 to 34 Harrison Ave. Extension. 

















M., P. & C: 


Furnishing Goods Department. 





Fine Shirts to Order. 
Dressing Gowns. 
House Jackets. 
Smoking Jackets. 
Leather Jackets. 
Cardigan Jackets. 
Scotch Travelling Rugs. 
Mackintosh Coats. 
Walking and Driving Gloves. 





Also full lines of Hosiery, Underwear 
and Neckwear, Etc. 





Gentlemen are invited to examine our stock in 
this department, where all goods are of the best and 
marked at reasonable prices. 


Macullar, Parker & Company, 


400 WASHINCTON STREET. 


FURS! FURS! 


The best selected stock of Muffs, Boas, Capes 
and Trimmings for Ladies, Misses and Children, 
at the lowest prices, can be found during the 
holiday weeks at H. CRINE, 15 Avon Street. 

Special inducements in Ladies’ Furs and Trim- 
mings, also Gents’ Fur-lined Overcoats and 
Gents’ Fur Collars and Cuffs, are offered on ac- 
count of the unseasonable weather during the 











holiday weeks at 


H.CRINE, 15 AVON STREET, 








NO CHOLERA 





[TRADE-MARK.] 


Strawberry Hill Pork. 


Northampton people indulge in the following com. 
mendations of Strawberry Hill Pork, a new enter- 
prise recently started in their midst, signed by nearly 
one hundred business and professional men. A few 
sample names may be found attached : 

Strawberry Hill Pork has its origin near us, on Dr. 
Learned’s well-known strawberry grounds at Flor- 


ence. It has been in our markets the past two 
seasons. We cheerfully indorse its claims of supe 
riority over that of the general market for the 


following reasons, viz. : 
1, Only young and healthy animals go to the 
slaughter. 
2. They are fed upon milk and grain and the 
grasses, instead of the ordinary swill compounds. 
3. They live in the open field and are surrounded 
by pure air and fresh running water, in place of the 
filth pools of the barn cellar and its accompanying 
vaults. 
4. Lard from Strawberry Hill Pigs is always clean 
and pure, containing neither water, cotton-seed oil, 
or cholera germs. 
5. The Sausage is enclosed in cloth and wax 
paper covering, in place of the intestinal case—often 
diseased—from other animals. 
6. The mode of preparation for the market is 
cleanly and wholesome. 
7. But for the added cost of thus making Pork, 
after the Doctor’s modernized and hygienic formula, 
we believe Strawberry Hill Pork would have the 
precedence in every household where its history is 
known, 
A. G.Hill, Mayor, Northampton. 
H. K. Parsons, Alderman, Florence. 
Myron C. Howard, Councilman, Florence. 
William Fulton, Councilman, Florence. 
Rev. E. G. Cobb, Cong. Church, Florence. 
Rev. J. F. Allen, M. E. Church, Florence. 
G. B. Drury, Supt. Schools, Northampton. 
Dr. C. L. Knowlton, Northampton. 
Dr. James Dunlap, Northampton. 
Dr. Wm. M. Trow, Northampton. 
H. 8. Gere, Editor Gazette, Northampton. 
E. C. Stone, Editor Herald, Northampton. 
Chas. L. Warner, Editor Hamp. Co. Journal. 
J. W. Whittlesey, Cashier Northampton Bk. 
Lewis Warner, Pres. Hamp. Co. Bank. 

For Price-List and Circulars Address 


W. A. CURTIS, Florence, Mass. 


TRIMMED BASKETS. 


**Wild Rose” Chair Pillows. 


The ‘‘Wild Rose” Chair Back Pillow is 
one of our latest novelties. 

Visit our new store, half fuli of Christ- 
mas Books; the other half, other Christ- 
mas things. 

Books are new with us, and so our Books 
are fresh. 

QUAINT CARDS (imported by us). 

CALENDARS (every kind). 

SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 
only by us). 

Prices to draw the Christmas trade. 


No. 3 BEACON STREET, 


H.H.Carter & Karrick, 


ANNEX STORES, 1 & 2 BEACON 87. 
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For a true heart's claiming. 
Sometime you will know 

How your childish phrasing 
Helps to clearer show 

Need for Christian praising. 


Born of the clouds and darkness, 

Of the frosts and early snow; 
When the summer blooms have faded, 
The beantifal Christ-fowers blow. 

All through the budding springtime, 
All threagh the summer's heat, 
All through the autumn’s glory, 
They hide their Nossoms sweet. 
But when the earth is lonely, 
And the bitter north winds blow, 
With a smile of cheer for the dear old year, 
The Christmas blossoms blow. 


Sweet as the dream of summer, 





° White as the drifting snow; 


When our hearts are filled with grieving, 
The beautiful Christ-flowers blow. 
Not all the south wind’s wooing 
Opens their secret heart ; 
Slender they grow, and stately 
Guarding their life apart. 
But when the earth is dreary, 
And heavy clouds hang low, 
With their tender cheer for the way-worn year 
The Christmas blossoms blow. 


Sweetest of all consolers! 
Fairest of flowers that grow! 
When hopes and flowers have faded, 
The beautiful Christ-flowers blow. 
Bright in the cottage window, 
Sweet in the darkened room, 
Fair in the shortened sunlight, 
Cheering the dusky gloom. 
Oh, when our hearts are lonely, 
And clouds of care hang low, 
What blessed cheer for our dying year! 
The Christmas blossoms blow. 
— Public Ledger. 
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CHRISTMAS VOICES. 


BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 








ANGEL CHORUS, 

Be peace on earth! Clear peace, 
That hath its springs in leve, 
Descend, and flow through earth 
As through the courts above ; 

Let restless mortals feel 
The broodings of the Dove. 
As night winds lapse at dawn, 
As calms the oilléd wave, 
Let anger fail of breath, 
And hatred find its grave; 
For Heaven still waits to give 
As Heaven in old time gave. 
A VOICE ALONE. 
Peace in thy heart! Pure peace, 
My sorrowing love, be thine! 
The night was deep and dark, 
But daybreak brings a sign,— 
Amid the angels’ song 
God lets thee harken mine. 
Thine own in years of time, 
So I am still thine own 
Where time no measure knows, 
Before our Maker's throne; 
I am not reft of thee, 

Nor bidest thou alone. 

ANGEL CHORUS. 

Good-will on earth! Good-will 

Among well-pleasured men, 
Who carve the ways whereby 

The King shall come again,— 
Who carve and wait, nor ask 

How He shall come, or when. 
The rose shall then spring up, 

To conquer waste and wild, 
And might and frailty be 

Forever reconciled ; 
The lion and the lamb 

Be guided by a child! 

A VOICE ALONE. 

Good.will be in thy heart 

To all who thee surround! 
Bear balm to others’ hurts 

And this shall close thy wound; 
So thou on earth and I 

In heaven be closer bound. 
For all my life is love, 

And love thy life should be; 
Oh, let love’s shadow, grief, 

Divide not thee and me! 
Look where the dawn-rose blooms, 

And there my signal see! 


~~ 
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MISS MARGARET'S UHRISTMAS 
HANDKEROHIEFS. 


BY MARY A. P. STANSBURY. 





On three hundred and sixty-four days in 
the year, Miss Margaret Hastings, in her 
cosy apartments, provided against anxious 
care by her small but comfortable annuity, 
would have echoed the prayer of the wise 


man, “Give me neither poverty nor rich- 


es!” On the three .hundred and sixty- 
fifth, however, a mad longing for wealth 
was wont to possess her otherwise peace- 
ful soul. 

She was a very methodical person, and 
every smallest item of receipt and expen- 
diture was conscientiously noted down in 
the neatest of account-books. A careful 
study of the balancing columns revealed 
the fact that the meagre sum of fifty dol- 
lars was all that could, by any possibility, 
be spared for the purchase of Christmas 


‘*Meagre!” cries somebody. “I should 








call that royal! What could not be done 
with fifty dollars to spend?” 

Softly, impulsive reader! Nothing is 
absolutely large or small. Numbers, like 
distance, are only relative. It was Miss 
Margaret’s fortune (or misfortune) that 
her kinsfolk and most intimate friends 
were nearly all people with plenty of 
money, to some of whom, at least, fifty 
dollars was a mere bagatelle, to be spent, 
two or three times over, perhaps, upon 
some single gift which pleased the Christ- 
mas fancy. Not one of them forgot Miss 
Margaret, either, at the recurring holi- 
days. Her little rooms were crowded with 
evidences of their remembrance, in the 
form of books, pictures and costly bric-a- 
brac, despite her yearly protest that there 
was absolutely noroom for more. Noone 
understood better than she, that the munif- 
icence of her friends was measured by no 
desire or expectation of any return in kind, 
yet it was impossible for her to repress a 
certain hurt and sorrowful sense of her 
own inability to make such return. Day 
after day she would haunt the shops gay 


| with holiday wares, to be jostled and 


beaten by the crowds of buyers driven by 
a similar impulse—and, night by night, 
seek her unquiet pillow utterly weary and 
perplexed with the vain effort to choose, 
“from among articles within reach of her 
purse, gifts suited to the varying and 
luxurious tastes of a score of people who 
had everything already. 

And, worst of all—when, at last, the 
more or iess unsatisfactory purchases had 
been made, the various parcels addressed 
and dispatched, there was absolutely noth- 
ing left to be expended upon the Christ- 
mas cheer of those of whom she remem- 
bered that One had said, ‘‘The poor ye 
have always with you.” Soit came about 


| that the day, which should have been the 


brightest and happiest of all the year, was 
well-nigh spoiled for Miss Margaret by 
her remorseful sense of failure tu trans- 
late its wonderful meaning of peace and 
good-will into the language of beautiful 
and unselfish deeds. 

She was thinking it all over for the hun- 
dredth time, as she sat over her rolls and 
coffee, one bright morning of a certain De- 
cember, a fortnight before Christmas Day. 
‘The morning paper, damp from the press, 
lay on the table beside her plate, and she 
took it in her hand, glancing idly down 
the long columns of flaming holiday ad- 


| vertisements. 


‘““Handkerchief day at Black's!” But 
what was there in the simple announce- 


| ment of what is sometimes slangily called 


an “advertising dodge,” which should 
have kindled the sudden light in Miss Mar- 


| garet’s eye, and drawn those little, deter- 


mined lines about her handsome mouth? 
“Dll do it!’ she said aloud, after the 
manner of audible self-communing, so 


| common to people who live much alone— 
| “I will have a handkerchief Christmas!” 


Breakfast over, she donned her street- 
dress, and set her face toward the Babel 
of the shops. ‘I'he handkerchief counter 
at Black’s was already well lined with pur- 
chasers when she entered the great estab- 
lishment, but, by the exercise of tact and 
patience, she made her way to an eligible 
position. ‘The little shop-girl who waited 
upon her wondered mildly at the absorbed 
air of business with which her customer 
examined box after box of the delicate 
wares. Handkerchiefs for gentlemen, for 
ladies, for children, of all sizes, styles, and 
varieties of fabric—were displayed before 
her critical eyes. But there wus, at least, 
a method in her madness, and before she 


| left the store she had checked off every 





name upon the ivory tablets which held 
her Christmas list. From thedainty bit of 
linen and lace, sheer and fine enough to 
have been drawn through a fairy’s ring, 
for Margery, her niece and namesake, to 
the large, comfortable China silk for easy- 
going Uncle John, each had been selected 
with all due attention to the taste of the 
intended recipient. And there were four 
shining half-eagles left in the little silk 
purse. Miss Margaret counted them over 
with an almost childish delight. Twenty 
dollars to spend for Christmas gifts for 
whomsoever she would! It seemed too 
good to be true. 

The ivory tablets came out again, and 
first upon her supplementary list she 
wrote the name of Mrs. Ellen Blair, who 
had been pretty Ellen O’Brien, for years 
a faithful serving-maid at the old Hast- 
ings homestead in the lifetime of Marga- 
ret’s father and mother. She had been 
married from the house to young Peter 
Blair, whose only fortune lay in a pair of 
stout hands and warm heart — fortune 
enough, indeed, while health and life re- 
mained, but alas! poor Ellen had been 
now for a half-dozen years a widow, with 
helpless children dependent upon the 
labor of her unaided hands. While she 
had remained in the city, Miss Margaret 
had been able to send her work and aid 
her in many small ways, but since her re- 
moval with her little family to a suburban 
manufacturing town, in hope of regular 
employment, there had been scant news 
of her. 





“I do not know at all what Ellen most 
needs,” mused Miss Margaret, *‘but if 1 send 
her money she can use it as she likes.” 
So to Ellen Blair was assigned one of the 
small, glittering gold pieces. 

“There is Walter Herndon, who used to 
be in my Bible class. 
the best reports of him. I should like 
him to know that [ remember him.” 

“For Walter Herndon, a ‘Whittier 
Birthday-book,’”’ was the next entry on 
the tablet. 

“The little Haviland children! I don’t 
suppose there is a genuine toy-shop within 
a hundred miles of that forlorn home mis- 
sionary station!” ‘For Jack and Jeasie 
Haviland, a box of toys,’’ noted the rapid 
pencil, 

“Poor Maggie Leland! Dr. Gray tells 
me she cannot last much longer. How 
the child loves flowers! I will order for 
her a bunch of those Jacqueminot roses.” 

“Old Hannah Park’s rheumatism is 
worse than ever—she must have flannels. 
And Biddy Holloran shall have a goose 
for her Christmas dinner. Poor Micky’s 
hungry look has haunted me ever since he 
brought home the basket of clothes last 
Saturday. And Milly Brown wore such a 
threadbare cloak to Sunday school last 
week, and her little brother’s feet’ are 
quite out of his shoes. There! I surely 
shall have spent all my money!” and Miss 
Margaret drew a long breath as her pencil 
ended its rapid race with her thought. 

Christmas came at last, and the express- 
man’s ring announced the arrival of pack- 
ages large and small, but Miss Margaret 
was too radiantly happy to feel a single 
pang at thought of her own tiny parcels 
which had met them on the way. 

A motley procession besieged her door 
next day. First came Biddy Holloran, 
with Micky and Patsy, bright-eyed and 
shining with cleanliness, ‘‘to pay our best 
respects to my lady, for, indade, the loikes 
o’ the dinner we had yisterday hadn’t 
passed our lips before since the father 
died. And Micky has learned a bit of the 
piece in the day-school, and maybe ye’ll 
be loikin’ to hear him say it. Indade, 
ma’am [aside], it’s the taycher that would 
be sayin’ that Micky’s the makin’ of a 
public spaker in him, to be sure!” 

Of course, Miss Margaret liked, and 
Micky with much contortion of face and 
surprises of gesture, recited shrilly: 
“'Twas the night before Christmas, and all 

through the house.” 

He had scarcely tinished the last line 
whe Milly Brown, warm and rosy in her 
comfortable jacket, led in her brother, 
whose new red-topped boots imparted a 
proud consciousness to his somewhat 
clumsy step, on a similar errand of grati- 
tude. They were followed, in turn, by 
little Tommy Parks, to say that, ‘*Grand- 
ma had put on a suit of the flannels, and it 
seems like her rheumatism is better 
already.” 

Then the postman rang, and the girl 
brought in two letters which Miss Marga- 
ret carried to her own room to open, and 
if you could have looked over her shoul- 
der this is what you would have read: 

My Dear Miss Hastings :—I do not think 
that you quite knew what you were doing, 
when you sent me the little book. You 
meant to show me in your old, kind way, 
that you remembered me, but you have 
done a great deal more than that. 

I have not been doing right for a good 
while, [ don’t excuse myself, for I knew 
better; but, dear Miss Hastings, you can’t 
know what it is for a young fellow to 
have no home in a great city like this, and 
to feel that there is nobody in the world 
that really cares for him. 

I need not explain to you, but [ had 
come to the brink ofa great temptation, 
and [ can’t tell you how [ felt when I 
opened your little book, by the strangest 


chance, at the date of my own birthday, 
and read these words: 
“Know we not our dead are looking, 
Downward with 4 sad surprise ? 
Shall we ve the holy angels ? 
Shall we ei their blessed t skies ?” 

I was shaken through and through, as if 
[ had heard a voice from that heaven 
where I knew my mother was. 

I shut myself up in my little room, and 
wouldn’t let in the fellows that banged on 
my door, and I did a good many hours’ 
hard thinking. I’ve made 7 pa | mind to 
be a man, and if I succeed, it will be, by 
God’s help, because you remembered me 
when [thought everybody had distrusted 
me and cast me off. AndI shall always 
be, Yours gratefully, 

WALTER HERNDON. 


It was quite a little time before Miss 
Margaret could read the other letter, 
which ran as follows: 


Dear Miss Hastings :—You will be rather 

lad than sorry, I think, to know that our 
phe Su Maggie is quite well to-day, 
although she is not—here! We did not 
look for the end so soon, for she was 
brighter than usual yesterday, and when 
the beautiful roses were brought in, her 
face grew so radiant that she seemed 
almost like her own self. She would 
scarcely let us take the flowers from her 
to put them in water. ‘“‘How could dear 
Miss Hastings have known just what I 
wanted?” she said. 

Toward evening she seemed tired 
though we did not think her worse. “f 
must have the roses again.” she said. So 
we dried the stems and laid them on her 





I have not heard © 





“I wonder if there can be 
lovelier in heaven!” she said, dra a 
long breath and closing her e 
ay slr nt ly ng mang 8 when 
we looked again, Ss were smiling 
Gen Wire tna te ee , 


We who loved her so dearly shall never 
forget that it was you who gave her the 
sweetest pleasure of her last mas on 


She is smiling still, and the roses are on 
her breast. Maggie’s re 
ATE. 


These were not the only Christmas let- 
ters. Another came, a day later, addressed 
by a hand evidently little used to writing: 


Dear Miss Margaret :—I take oy pen in 
hand to mz to thank you for what you 
sent me. It was just like you, for you 
have always been good to me. But you 
could never have known what a help it 
would be to me just now. 

When I keep well and can work in the 
mill, we just manage to get on. But late- 
ly, T was ill, and we went behind. There 
was a month's rent due, and I was just 
sick with fear of the agent’s coming in the 
next day—a hard man he is! And, dear 
Miss Margaret, the five dollars was just 
enough! hen the man came, I had it all 
wrap in a paper and ready. It must 
have been the good God who put thoughts 
of us in your heart, for truly, but for this 
money the children must have gone hun- 
gry. 
May God bless you as long as you live, 
is the prayer of your faithful LLEN. 


The fourth letter had been almost a week 
in coming from the far Western frontier 
to Miss Margaret’s hand. Her face bright- 
ened at sight of the familiar hand-writing, 
reviving long past school days with their 
sweet, unselfish friendships: 


Dearest Margaret,—Are you pen or 
a fairy godmother? How could you have 
looked across these long miles of distance, 
to see a little girl heart-broken over her 
one darling dolly, broken beyond all possi- 
bility of repair—a little boy whose waking 
and sleeping desires had centered on “a 
truly cart and horsey, like those in the 
shop ?” 

I am not ashamed to tell you, Margaret, 
dear, who understand that we are here, 
not on our own, but our Father’s business, 
that there was not one penny which could 
be spared for toys even at Christmas-time. 
Young as they were, the children compre- 
hended that, but they believed in Santa 
Claus. How could [ disturb the beautiful 
myth? I concocted little gifts from the 
meagre materials at my command, and 
hoped against hope. But when they were 
fairly asleep on Christmas Eve, and I 
brought out my pitiful array, the sight of 
the little, expectant stockings quite un- 
nerved me. Lam ashamed to confess that, 
when Frank came in, cold and hungry 
from a long tramp to visit a sick man, [ 
was actually crying. He came to me in 
alarm, but I could only sob and point to 
the stockings. He put his arm around me, 
and just then, there was a crunching on 
the snow, and a loud rap at the door, which 
opened before we reached it, and a box 
tumbled in. 

**Tt’s all right—charges paid!” cried the 
cheery voice of the stage-driver. 

Dear Margaret, you would scarcely be- 
lieve it, but when that box was opened,we 
threw ourselves Into each other’s arms, 
and whether we laughed or cried most, I 
am sure [ could never tell you. 

It was as much as ever I could do to 
help waking the children then and there. 
Morning came, at last—we had scarcely 
slept for waiting for it!—and we watched 
Jack and Jessie creep out of bed, warm 
and rosy in their night-dresses. And when 
they saw—O Margaret! Fra Angelico 
never painted any cherub-faces that were 
more absolutely glorified than those two! 

The day was beautiful, and we had a 
lovely service in the chapel. Some of the 
roughest miners came in, and Frank spoke 
like one inspired. bag were all quiet and 
respectful, and once I saw one of them 
rub his coarse sleeve across his eyes. 

We never distrust our Heavenly Father, 
but we are weak, and need, sometimes, to 
feel the human sympathy of those we love. 

So, not so much for the beautiful gifts, 
as for the intangible hope and courage 
which were bound up with them, we thank 
you and wish you all the blessings of this 
holy time. Your old friend, 

CATHERINE HAVILAND. 
— Advance. 
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TAPESTRY DESIGNING FOR WOMEN. 


The Associated Artists of New York 
have established a School of Embroidery, 
whose work is as characteristic of its time, 
and founded on as enduring art principles 
as were the old Gobelin tapestries. The 
exhibition of American tapestries at the 
rooms of the society has demonstrated 
again the fact that as beautiful drapery, 
upholstery and wall hanging fabrics are 
produced in this country as are made in 
the world to-day. 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler is the head of the 
Society of Associated Artists. She is a 
sister of Mrs. Jeannette Thurber, of Amer- 
ican opera fame, and the mother of Dora 
Wheeler, an artist of exceptional powers. 
Mrs. Wheeler is a woman of business sense, 
and the- affairs of the society have been 
managed with skill and discretion. She 
has pushed embroidery farther and in a 
more independent direction than any other 
art in the country, has been a very apostle 
to‘teach self-help to young women, and 
has made considerable money by her in- 
ventions of new methods in tapestry and 
of artistic fabrics and dyes. 

When Mrs. Wheeler began work, decora- 
tive needlework was the last thing to 
which one would think of ascribing a 





spective. All this has resulted in a tapes- 
try canvas woven of silk, and so treated 
that the design wrought by the needle be- 
comes part of the texture, and a landscape 
with color, foreground, middle distance 
and perspective stands out upon it, re- 
producing even the painter’s 
whether it be the brush work of an oil 
painting or the broad washes of the water- 
color. The bold creation of beautiful 
forms, which this new embroidery is ac- 
complishing, is an important addition to 
the serious art work of the country, and 
is showing numbers of young women the 
road to honorable self-support. The new 
tapestries are not playthings for a day. 
Some of them are purely decorative fan- 
cies, true in spirit and in execution, but 
subject to the caprices of fashion; others 
are masterpieces for all time. ‘Take an in- 
stance from the tapestry studies from 
American fiction, Hawthorne’s Alice Pyn- 
cheon on her way to Matthew Maule’s 
wedding, shown at the exhibition. Alice’s 
thin white gown clings close about her and 
a blinding snow-storm fills the air. The 
subject would not be an easy one even for 
a painter to treat, with its narrow range 
of tints; but in tapestry it is poetic, it sug- 
gests Hawthorne’s weird charm; it does 
for America and American literature what 
the embroideries of the Middle Ages did 
for the history and the romance and the 
art of that bygone time. 

Dora Wheeler has, perhaps, the finest 
artistic instinct of American tapestry de- 
signers, but Mrs, M. A. Williamson, of 
Indianapolis, is as bold and thoroughly 
original an American as any.—EZliza Put- 
nam Heaton. 





NUNS FOR WOMAN SUFFRAGE. 
Hupson River, N. Y., Dec. 11, 1887. 


Editors Woman’s Journal : 

Here we are, and have been all Sunday, 
half-way to Albany, in the midst of the 
worst fog our cool, self-possessed captain 
ever saw. He knowsthat forthis great Dean 
Richmond floating village to push her way 
through the dense mist would imperil our 
lives; so this morning while we were all 
asleep he had the immense boat tied fast to 
the only thing he could see—the wharf of a 
big, lonely ice-house on the west shore, five 
miles from a railroad station! So all day 
we have lain here, walting for the fog to 
lift, and disappointed because it does not, 
thinking of the disappointment of the 
many friends with whom we were to pass 
the day. While I have been working 
steadily on some suffrage matters which 
this enforced seclusion has enabled me to 
advance, my fellow-passengers have been 
devouring the back numbers of the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL, which I offered them 
to help pass the time, and which did help 
very pleasantly. (I thought it a fine chance 
to sow good seed!) They passed them 
from one to another, till nearly every one 
on board has seen them; and now, while 
other papers, read through, are scattered 
about the cabin, not a JOURNAL is to be 
seen. They have plainly been preserved. 

The first people to read them were two 
nuns, Mother Superiors of two convents, 
in their black habits and hoods, with iron 
crosses hanging by chains. After they 
had recited prayers from their prayer- 
books this morning, they gladly read the 
JOURNALS which I passed them, and just 
now this conversation occurred : 

Nun (shyly but laughingly)—I believe 
you are a great friend of the ladies? 

H. W.—I am for freedom, fair play, and 
full opportunities in life for all. How are 
your convents governed? Aretheir rulers 
appointed over you, or do you elect them 
yourselves ? 


Nun—Oh, we elect them. 
H. W.—That is right—just as it should 


e. 
Second Nun—Of course. We have to be 
ruled by them; so we want to elect them 
ourselves. 

H. W.—I should think you would; and, 
while I do not belong to your church, I 
cannot forget that, in ages when Europe 
was crushed under despotism, your con- 
vents and organization preserved elective 
government, and were almost the only re- 
publics in Europe. Now I think the same 
method that has worked well in the nun- 
nery would work equally well outside. If 
the nuns can elect their own rulers, and 
this plan has worked well for over a thou- 
sand years, why should not the women 
outside of convents choose their rulers? 

Second Nun (with surprise)—I never 
took that view of it! 

H. W.—But isn’t it good common-sense? 

First Nun (quickly)—Of course it is! 

HH. W.— . all experience shows 
that no class who are shut out from all 
pecs Pedant peneege Py ante «| 
mass of any class are always 
on. See how the men are down-trodden in 
countries. where they are 


b 








Look at the men of Ireland, for instance. 
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lovely little girl of seven or eight. 
“The child is as lovely as a rose.” I said 
“Does she read and write?” 


her nothing?” 

“Nothing, for 2 woman is happy only 
when she knows nothing.” 

“But she cannot read the Koran, which 
speaks of Allah who made ber beautiful.” 

“So much the better; my daughter has 
nothing to do with the mysteries of the 
Koran.” 


“Bat I believe, with the great prophet | 


Christ, that she has a soul, eves 28 you 
and 1.” 

“Ah,” cried he, desperstely. “my 
daughter is not a boy '"—Hestica Women's 
Friend. 


oo 


4 METHODIST MISISTEZS VIEW. 


God seems to be using, in this decade, 
consecrated women for His glory, 28 never 
before. 

Under the Old Testament dispensation. 
Miriam, Huldah, Deborah, and Aunt were 
public teachers. Priscilla understood 





theology so much better than ber brilliant — 


Alexandrian pastor, Apollos, that she 
“took him and expounded unto him the 
way of God more perfectly.” Phebe, 
Persis, Tryphosa, and Tryphena were al! 
female exhorters. I warmly welcome to 
my pulpit such women as Frances E. Wil- 
lard. 

I believe that when the votes of Ameri- 
can mothers, sisters, daughters and wives 
are as desirable at the polls 2s the wotes of 
the distillers, brewers, saloow-keepers and 
drunken anarchists, the American liquor 
traffic will perish forever- 

Varied work abounds in every city and 


village of this State, that men either can- | 


not or will not perform It must be per- 
formed by women or left umexecated for- 
ever. And ten ladies working methodi- 
cally in a society can accomplish 2: much 
as fifty ladies working without orgsnize- 
tion.—-Rev. S. V. Leach, D. D..im Golden 
Rule. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 
THE STORY OF A CHRISTMAS TREE 
At the very tip-top of a very long hill 


stands a big white house; and at the foot 
of the bill stands a little house which the 





Mrs. Deane, who lives in the big white 
house, has one little girl. and Mre. Day. 
who lives in the little black house, has 
three. 

Every Monday morning the three little 


mouths. Sometimes there isnt enough. 
It was the week before Christmas, and 


almost like a canary herself, with yel- 


curls and eyes. 
“What do Santa Claus wil 
bring you?” asked she. 


The little Days stared very hard at each 
other and at May. Nora answered ; she is 
the oldest. 

“We don't know who he is.” 

It was May's turn to stare. In all her 
life she had never before found anybody 
who didn’t know Santa Claus. 

“Then who gives you things C.::is- 
mas?” asked she. 

“We dont have any,” answered Nora, 
““thout’s sometimes we get our wil ter 
shoes then.” 

“Why, don’t you hang up your stock- 
ings?” 

“No,” said Nora. 

“Nor have any Christmas-tree ever?” 
May asked. 

“No,” said Nora again; and then Mra. 
Deane came back with the basket, and the 
three little Days made three little courte- 
sies and went away. 

May stood at the window and watched 
them go down the spowy road. Her face 
was very sober. 

“Mamma,” she asked, ‘‘Why doesn’t 
Santa Claus ever go to their house?” 

“Perhaps the chimney’s too small for 
him,” answered mainma with a smile. 

“It isn’t a chimney at all; it’s a stove- 
pipe,” said May. “Maybe it is too small.” 

She looked out of the window for a long 
time, without speaking. At last she said: 

“Don't you s’pose he'd go there this 
year if 1 wrote him a letter and asked him 
te?” 

“Perhaps,” mamma answered; “if he 
had gifts enough in his pack.” 

“If be hadn't, mamma, he needn’t come 
| bere.” 

Mamma smiled. “Then I think he 
might,” she said. ‘“‘But the stove-pipe— 
how could he manage that?” 

May thought a moment. Then she 
clapped her bands and whirled about like a 
top, spinning right up to her mother’s 
side at last. 

“Q mamma, mamma!” she cried, ‘let 
me be their Santa Claus and make ‘ema 
tree. like the one Aunt Bella made for me 
last year, and I looked in the parlor and 
caught ber tying on the oranges! O 
| mamma, can’t I, please?—with strings of 
| pop-corn and candy horns and apples? 
| And then I won't care if Santa Claus, the 

really-traly Santa Claus, mamma, doesn’t 
come bere. Can't I, please?” 

And mamma kissed her little daughter's 
| lips. “I think you can,” said she. “You 
| may ask papa about it.” 

“I just the same’s know he’ll say I can!”’ 
eried May. And so he did, pinching her 
round cheeks red, and teasing her a good 
deal about getting sooty going down Mrs. 
Day's stove-pipe. 

What fun it was! May went about the 
house with dancing eyes. You see she 
had a secret. and I'd like to know if there 
ever lived a little girl who didn’t enjoy a 
secret—such a beautiful secret, too! It 

was just the best sport to peep into par- 
| cels which papa brought home from the 
village. Then there was the corn to pop 
and string, and the apples to get ready; 
and of course this work would take a 
great deal of time if you wanted it to (so 
to bring Christmas quicker), and string a 
| good deal of corp and tie a good many 
apples. just as May did. 

So Christmas came, or the day before 
| Christmas, which is almost as much fun; 
|} and May’s papa went to the wood-lot 
| and brought home the tree, a trim little 
| Gir, with dark green, glossy boughs. He 
| planted it straight and firm in a tiny tub, 
| filled with sand, which May stuck full of 





| 


twigs and bits of evergreen. 

“So nice for Nannie to wash her doll’s 
| clothes in,” said she. “‘It’s just big 
| enough.” She meant the tub. 

Then she hung the apples and candy 
horns on the branches; and the strings of 
| pop-corn, like little snow-wreaths, and the 
' gifts. 

There was a warm shawl for Mrs. Day, 
2 dress for each of the three little girls, a 


” | doll, with real hair, for Nannie, a tea-set 


for Bess, and a pretty work-box for Nora. 

That night, when the stars began to 
come out, May’s papa took her on the big 
hand-sled, with the tree, and away they 
Sew down the long hill to the little black 
bouse. Papa set the tree on the step. 
Then he knocked gently, and whisked 
May away from the tree. 

What do you suppose Nora and Nannie 
and Bess said and did when they peeped 
out and saw the tree? 

“They just hollered and hollered, and 
hopped up and down!” cried May to 
mamme, when papa had drawn her home 
agsin, “and then they all took it in and 
shat the door. O, mamma, I’m s0 glad I 
aid*”’ 

And, after all, Santa Claus paid the big 
white bouse a visit ; of course he did. For it 
wasn't he who made the Days’ Christmas- 
tree, you know—it was only little May 
Deane—Ada Carleton, in Youth's Com- 
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Rheumatism 


We doubt if there is, or can be, a specific 
remedy for rheumatism ; but thousands who 
have suffered its pains have beea greatly ben- 
efited by Hood’s Sarsaparilia. If you have 
failed to find relief, try this great remedy. 

“I was afflicted with rheumatism twenty 
years. Previous to 1883 I found no relief, but 
grew worse, and at one time was almost help- 
less. Hood’s Sarsaparilla did me more good 
than all the other medicine I ever had.” 
H. T. Batcom, Shirley Village, Mass. 

‘‘T had rheumatism three years, and got no 
relief till I took Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It has 
done great things forme. I recommend it to 
others.” Lewis BURBANK, Biddeford, Me. 


Hood’s is characterized by 
three peculiarities: ist, the combination ot 
remedial agents; 2d, the proportion; 3d, the 
process of securing the active medicinal 
qualities. The result is a medicine of unusual 
strength, effecting cures hitherto unknown. 
Send for book containing additional evidence. 

rats Sagengarila tenes w ™ 
purifies my b sharpens my’ ce and 
seems to make me over.” J. P. MPSON, 
Register of Deeds, Lowell, Mass. 

“*Hood’s Sarsaparilla beats ail others, and 
is worth its weight in gold” I. BARRINGTON, 
130 Bank , New York City. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by OC. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar. 


ART EMBROIDERIES, 


Painted Materials, 


AND 


Novelties for Interior Decorations. 


We are now opening the most desirable line of 


HOLIDAY COODS 


We have ever offered. Ladies are most respectfully 
invited to call early. 


A. T. FOGG, 


5&6 HAMILTON PLACE. 


SPECIAL SALE OF ARTISTIG 


PAPER HANGINGS, 


A large lot of the latest styles of Paper Hangings 
Borders, Dadoes, Picture Hangings, etc., retailing 
for one-third less than any other store in Boston. 


T. F. SWAN, 


No. 12 CORNHILL, BOSTON. 
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For the Relief and Cure of 





KCEN ics Liver Complaints, Bilious- 
ness, Constipation, Hi be, and 
LIVER Piles. Any lady can take theee, 
as they 7 A much larger than 
ets, 
Pl LLS —as Cents a Box. 
9 The best and = 
BROWN & CO.’S liable’ BRAIN AND 
WINE OF coc NERVE TONIC and 
stimulant. @1 a bottle. 
JOSEPH T. BROWN & CO., 
405 Washington, Cor. Bedford 8t., Boston 
Consumption Surely Cured. 
To the Editor : 

Please inform your readers that I have a posi- 
tive remedy for the above named disease. By its 
timely use thousands of pepeuee cases have been 

anently cured. I shall be glad to send two 
bottles of my remedy Free to any of your read- 
ers who have ye if they will send me 
— ay *. ~— te 
pectfu . A. Stocum, M. C. 
Y+ “181 Pearl St., New York. 





CHRISTMAS PRESENT 4 
EMERSON 


THE FINEST MEOIUM PRICED PIANO 
IN THE MARKET.“?1v>, 


HQUIPOISH WAIST. 


“ “ 
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PATENTED. 


and Misses, take a sn: 


Laced Back, 
= Misses’ Whole Back without Bones....... 


Style 600, Ladies’ Whole Back, without Bones.......... esccewes! $1.75 
s« @, © “ “ 2.00 


Bone Front onl 
Boned Front and 


eee ewe eeeeeeee 





421, Children’s—without Bones...........-+-++.ss.ssss hae! I 
“ 631, Infants’ « 

DIgEcTIONs FOR MEASURING. 

measure around waist over dress, and give it to us in inches. 


eee eee ee eer eee err eee 


For Ladies ug 
For Children and Infants, take chest measure also, and state age of 
sending circulars 


We shall! take pleasure in ng 
Waists sent by mail to any part of the U. S., postage prepaid, on recei 
we will exchange or refund the money, if returned in order. Men 


to all who desire to learn more about this meritorious t 


of price, and if not sa‘ 
THE Woman’s 1 brn 4 


4@ One good Agent wanted for every City and Town in the United States. Address 
GEORGE FHOS'!' & CoO., 279 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 





199 Tremont Street. 


HEALTH FOODS, 


Established 1874. 


SIMPLE, NUTRITIOUS FOODS FOR 
SICK AND WELL. 


Our Cold Blast Whole Wheat Flour is perfect in bread- les. 
Our Whole Wheat Gluten is a sure remedy for over Wetmore, Blebever ond Dyspepsia. 


Our Brain Food (Wheat and 
Especially sustaining :o the Brain Worker. 


Barley Germs) is a delicious breakfast dish, or for the evening meal. 


Our Universal Food (Cooked) aud Extract of Gluten and Barley, are potent builders up in Consump- 


tion, and Nervously Enfeebled 


Conditions, and are excellent fat tormers. 


Our Cereal Coffee (Barley and Wheat Gluten Browned), nutritious and palatable aids assimilation, and 
is without the stimulating, narcotising or clogging effecta-of tea, coffee, cocoa, broma, etc. An excellent 
> ; 


beverage, of which children may safel 


partake. 

Our Wheatena is a perfect lunch food. Will sustain life unaided. Cooks in two minutes. 

Our Peeled Wheat ‘or Attrition) Biscuit is considered the most perfect Whole Wheat Cracker made, 
Dry and crisp without shortening, it possesses the full rich flavor in a greater degree than any other cracker 
known, with every atom of the food substance of that cereal. 

Our Vitaline (Wheat Phosphates) is a ped yal of brainwaste. 


medies, freely furnished to all applicants. 


Our Gluten Suppositories cure Constipation an 


Pamphlets describing all our Foods and Food Re 


HEALTH FOOD CO., of New York. 199 Tremont St., Boston. 








In selecting HOLIDAY GIFTS you should not forget | medicine. 


MEDICAL REGISTER. 








DRS. COLBY & TAYLOR. 
Office and Residence, 
658 Tremont Street, Bceston. 


Office hours from 10 A. M.to4 P.M. Wednesda 
, and Saturday excepted. , 


SARAH A. COLBY. ESTHER W. TAYLOR. 


Woman's Medical College of Chicago 


Term be 
tember an 








about the second Tuesday in Se; 
continues hy weeks, oroug 
| and practical instruction in every department of 
Clinical advantages unsurpassed. For 


the stock of elegant Carpet Sweepers and Wringers at | particulars or Annual Announcement address the 


PRESCOTT BREOS., 
62 and 64 Cornhill, Boston. 


Wringer and Sweeper Repairing a Specialty 


THve FACTS 


REGARDING 


Cactus Balm 


THE 


MODERN MARVEL. 
OURES 23 rsoen pee 
. ‘Ol a 

Rota penises bathe busses panes 
Techfng. Moth, ‘Freckles, Tan, Senbura, Barbert 
lich, Bites of Insects, Chaps, Cold Sores, etc. 

QURES Bevdrek Hee Boing. jecinge 
Headache; Scald-Head and other Scalp discasse. 


CURES fattmmations as wins mage teach 


di ee 
RESTORES Yew'icr srinir'asss oom 


UNSURPASSED 1° Wacissose Vare and 


Clean; Will not Stain, Soil or Injure; Is not an Oil. 


ITS WHOLESOMENESS (: *:.coP"in: 


many. of their own volition, use it as a Dentrifice, 
and as a remedy for Canker in the Mouth. 


THESE ARE FACTS, Sreson Sete ase 
isfaction of th ds, in all parts of the country. 


Sold by Drugzists, etc., Circulars sent on request. 
SMITH BROS., Props., 449 Washington St., Boston. 























“i as a Toilet uisite 
CACTUS BALM, and pin hy the 
Hair, is eminently delighttul and wholesome, and 
of especial benefit inp relieving Headache and Ner- 
vous or Neuralgic pains. This I say from person- 
al cupertense. Concerning its other virtues, my 
friends and acquaintances who have used the 
Balm speak of it in terms of unqualified praise. 

SUSAN C. VOGL, ( Woman's Journal). 


Mrs. E. M. VAN BRONT'S 


Dress Reform 
Parlors, 


39 East 19th Street, 
Between Broadway and Fourth 
Ave., N. Y. City. 


Hygienic and artistic under- 
wear for women and children. 
Sole Agent for the sale of Miss 
C. Bates’, of Boston, Reform 
Garments, Jersey-Fitting Un- 
der garments, in silk, wool, 
merino, different grades, and 
Lisle. A full line of Ferris 
celebrated “Common Sense> 








Waists, Cordea 
Waists, for all ages, 
“Dress Forms,” 
Stocking Supporters, 
Bosom Supports, 
Abdominal Bandages 
etc., made in the best 
manner of any mate- 

1; “Corsets fo: 





Boston Parlors for Dress Reform Goods, 
47 WINTER STREET. 








| Secretary, Prof. MARIE J. MERGLER, 29 N. 
' Throop St., Chicago, Ill. 


Pror. WM. H. BYFORD, President. 


Dr. LUCY W. TUCK, 


48 Boylston Street. 
Chronic diseases a lalty. Also a thoroughly edu- 
cated electrician. Electricity, judiciously applied. is 
one of the best remedial agencies for many 

iseases, and Dr. Tuck bas used it in her practice very 
successfully for many years. Ladies’ Abdominal Sup- 
porters ont seme —_ enter. t Office hours, 

. + exce; ur 8. 

reserved for outside Drestice. ° ——— 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


won —~' Ananal tee opens Get, om. A Ubree 
3 8’ gra course is given in Sprin, 
terms. For further information address” beta 


RACHEL L. BODLEY, M.D., Dean, 
N, College Ave. and 21st St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


COLLEGE OF 
PHYSICIANS and SURGEONS, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Admits students of both sexes. The instructior 
consists of a three years’ graded course of Didactic 
and Clinical Lectures and Practical work in the Lab- 
oratory and Dissecting Room. 














FEES. 
For One Course of Lectures..........ssiseees $ 85.00 
For the Three Courses, including Marticula- 

OR OBE BD REVERED: co ccccccccccccccsecoocs 225.00 
Matriculation Fee (Yearly) .....ssssseeseeses 5.00 
Demonstrator’s Fee, payable but once 5.00 
Graduation Fee.......ccsccccee socsccccccsees 98,00 


For further particulars or catalogues address 
Dr. C. P. THAYER, Registrar, 
College Physicians and Surgeons, Boston, Mass. 


WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE 


OF THE WN. Y. INFIRMARY. 


Winter Session opens Uctober 5th.; nding May 
1887. Three years’ seeded course. fa 
Laboratory Work, ap‘ full Clinical Instruction. Stu. 


dents are also admitted to Clinics in al 
Hospitals and Dis — 


saries of N York. 
nouncements and i > 


rmation apply to 
EMILY BLACKWEL. » M. D., Duan, 
128 Second Avenue, New York. 


ress Reform Rooms, 


No. 5 Hamilton Place, Boston. 


1874 


Combination Garments A Specialty. 
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Heartily disliking "pernunel advertise- 
ments of any description whatever, I have 
allowed a small item, which has made its 
way from paper to paper, to pass unno- 
ticed, till now, when in your issue for 
November 12, I find it repeated, and feel 
that it needs a little rearrangement, before 
it can stand as actual fact. 

The main purpose for which I am here 
is certainly to investigate comparative con- 
ditions among the working-women of Lon- 
don, but the results are not for a London 
paper, but for a syndicate of home papers, 
representative ones in five or six of the 
principal cities. The Pall Mall Gazette is 
deeply interested, and I have Mr. Stead’s 
kindly assistance in various ways, but his 
own columns have room at present for but 
one cause—that of ‘the unempioyed”—and 
there is no other journal of any preten- 
sions in London that takes more than a 
superficial interest in these questions. I 
shall have some words’ there by-and-by, 
and also a formal article on general com- 
parative conditions in one of the reviews, 
but my chief work will be, as before said, 
for the syndicate. To another, | furnish 
an informal series of papers on **Odd Cor- 
ners in London,” and Demorest’s Magazine 
has simply a few on household matters. 

Having thus definitely settled what is 
really to be done or not done, let me return 
to the statement made above, that London 
journals and journalists, as a whole, have 
merely superficial interest in the sad prob- 
lems that press to-day for solution. For 
them, as for most who do not go below 
the surface, and who feel that evolution 
will attend to the matter, our part being 
chiefly to wait quietly, philanthropy is 
supposed to be all that is needed, and 
while there is more or less vague specula- 
tion as to why so much suffering exists, 
the answer is left to the men and women 
known as agitators, otherwise socialists. 
America shivers at this word, and closes 
its eyes and ears firmly to any sight or 
sound that indicates the right of the title 
to any consideration, and I admit that our 
experience with many of those who bear 
it has been disastrous. But after much 
talk with leading socialists and a faithful 
watching of their work and lives, I am 
forced to admit that English socialism, at 
its best, means the best that humankind 
can hope for, and that what is claimed is 
what must be if progress is to be more 
than aname. For what is it that men like 
Ruskin and Rev. Stuart Headlam and 
Champion and Shaw and Davidson, and 
the host of socialist workers, want? Not 
anarchy and dissolution of social bonds, 
and destruction of all that is, but a better 
order: co-operation in its highest form; 
simplification of living, more justice, a bet- 
ter chance for the toiler, and a keener sense 
of brotherhood and of our own share in 
the onward march. Their creed, freed 
from all incumbrance of mere outside dif- 
ferenves, represents the best that man or 
woman can hope or work for. Suftrage 
for all is one of its chief points, and its 
best workers are also heart and soul in the 
woman suffrage movement. 

For myself, I have never been able to 
see that the mere fact of the vote would 
bring to woman the reform needed. Asa 
matter of justice, [am necessarily a woman 
suffragist, but there is so much that goes 
with this vote and that must work with it 
if it is to have its highest meaning, that I 
shrink involuntarily from the word one 
hears so often, ‘‘The vote, the vote! give us 
that and everything else will adjust itself.” 
In such work as is now under way here, 
the vote is taken for granted, for there are 
no color lines in sex, but all other reforms 
move side by side with it, and thus, one 
who watches the course of things, ends in 
writing himself deliberately as a socialist, 
accepting the certain misunderstanding 
and misinterpretation that the mere sight 
of the word seems to arouse, as part of the 
price paid for any deep conviction. 

The Christian Socialist, To-day, and vari- 
ous weekly and monthly journals, one es- 
pecially, Brotherhood, being remarkably 
quiet and high in tone, are all open to any 
statement of present conditions, but their 
readers are already convinced. Itisto the 
rich, to the comfortable and the obtuse 
that one would speak, and how shall these 
be reached? For them, too, philanthropy 
seems the only method—the old-fashioned 
system of temporary alleviation, and the 
only hope here lies in the fact that many 
philanthropists have begun to think, and 
that they too are asking, How shall we 
make the rich understand ? 

It is with the desire not merely to state 
once more the sorrow and the need of the 
worker that I am here, but to make plain- 
er, if may be, that the question is one, not 
for New York or London or Paris or Ber- 
lin, but for the whole civilized world, and 
that the time has come when every woman 
who cares for woman must seek to under- 
stand what demand is made upon her. 
That we do care more and more is plain, 








and uo individual jealousies or small 
wrongs alter this fact. But we are but 
just discovering that the class whose want 
of training and whose ignorance unfit 
them for any but the lowest forms of earn- 
ing, is a dangerous class, and must be 
lifted as swiftly as may be to higher 
ground, we in turn hastening to meet 
them as they ascend. 

This is too deep a subject for a mere let- 
ter, and later you may find me asking for 
space for a more formal word. Unhappily, 
at present, climate and various other 
causes have so disabled me that I am little 
more than a spectator, and at times fear 
that the severe work of personal investi- 
gation must be given up, at least for the 
present. This is as itmay be. If my own 
feet falter, there are others in the same 
path, and the work will go on and is going 
on. For them, and for all who seek to 
make lighter the burden of human ignor- 
ance and pain, God speed! 

,HELEN CAMPBELL. 
AP EEE 1 EE ee 
OUR BONDAGE. 


I wonder how many women go back in 
thought, as I do at this weary hour, to the 
time when they first lost their liberty? I 
ought to be thankful, doubtless, for mine 
lasted longer than that of most. During 
sixteen blessed yearsI had feet uncramped, 
limbs unfettered, trunk unbandaged, hair 
untwisted, and, largely as a consequence, 
spirit blithe as asinging skylark. Livisg 
in the country, and in much isolation, my 
dear mother permitted to her daughter 
the almost unexampled bliss of freedom in 
both body and mind. ‘There was no hill 
too high to climb, and no tree, for that 
matter; no valley too deep to explore, no 
brook too wet to wade. Out-door air, 
simple food, eight hours sleep in every 
twenty-four—all these beatitudes were 
ours. 

But there came a day—alas, the dark 
day of my youth—on which I was as lit- 
erally caught out of the fields and past- 
ures as was evera young colt; confronted 
by along dress that had been made for 
me, corsets and high-heeled shoes that had 
been bought, hair-pins and ribbons for my 
straying locks, and I was told that it sim- 
ply ‘*wouldn’t answer” to ‘trun wild” an- 
other day. Company from the city was 
expected; I must be made presentable; I 
**had got to look like other folks.” 

That was a long time ago, but I have 
never known a single physically reasona- 
ble day since that sweet May morning, 
when I cried in vain for longer lease of 
liberty. Those ‘‘tadornments’’—the inqui- 
sition of fashion—changed my outlook on 
the world. A caged bird became my fit- 
ting emblem. Of a shy, sensitive nature, 
I yielded at once to the inevitable. But 
my higi heels threw me out of poise, and 
I wouldn’t try to walk more than was 
necessary in the clinging folds of that 
long, tight-fitting gown. Hence I ceased 
to be a denizen of God's beautiful out- 
doors; was a rambler and a climber no 
more, but gave myself to books, and have 
remained in wy caye—the house—right on 
through the years. After my long day’s 
work with the pen, [ say to myself so 
often: “If I could put on a hat, button a 
coat around me, and step off freely, how 
delightful a walk would be.” But no; 
there are intricate preliminaries before a 
woman can do anything so simple as to 
take a constitutional. In my case, the 
easy wrapper that I wear at my work, 
with its long heavy skirt, must be changed 
to a street-dress; the slippers for shoes to 
be buttoned up; a bonnet affording no 
protection for light, wind, or observation, 
must be “tastefully” put on; tight-fitting 
gloves drawn to their places, and then 
only, with skirts to be lifted at every step, 
until one’s knees grow weary, the airing 
may begin. 

A man would have two things to do— 
put on his coat and crowd a hat over his 
eyes; a woman has three articles to take 
off (wrapper and slippers), dress to draw 
on, collar and cuffs to adjust and pin, 
shoes to button, wrap to fasten, bonnet to 
tie, and then all of their burdens and con- 
strictions to endure. 

So, for the thousandth time, I return to 
my room, actually too tired to get “ready,” 
and then ‘‘get over the ground,”’ though 
Lake Michigan’s splendid expanse stretch- 
es away to the east, and there are lovely 
groves, cool, shady nooks, and tempting 
by-ways all about me. Much I muse why 
these things are, and clearer grows the 
conviction that woman will never be a ra- 
tional citizen of the world while these 
things are. I recognize joyfully the pro- 
gress we have made since I was.a student 
at Milwaukee in 1857, when no girl was 
really “stylish” who wore less than eight 
white skirts trailing on the ground after 
her; but how slowly we move, when 
women of refinement will wear bustles, 
lace themselves as of old, pinch hands and 
feet, bare their heads to the blast that their 
tufts of bonnets may be “‘like the rest,” 
and simper their criticisms on “dress re- 
forms.” Near me on the walls of my study 
hang Annie Jenness Miller’s picture and 











engravings of her new costumes. I look 
up at them with a prayerful heart, saying, 
‘How long, O Lord, how long?” 

Instead of the walk I would like to take, 
had I the old-time conditions,—the modest, 
simple, short dress, loose jacket, and 
broad-rimmed hat of auld lang syne,—I pen 
this jeremiade, and bid God-speed to the 
earnest-hearted woman who, in roaring 
Gotham, plans for us women a costume 
that hints at better days.— Frances Z. Wil- 
lard. 








One Fact 
Is worth a column of rhetoric, said an American 
statesman. It is a fact, established by the testi- 
of thousands of people, that Hood’s Sarsa- 
parila does cure scrofula, salt rheum, and other 
affections aris 


iseases or from impure state 
es low — of tne bio b It also overcomes 
, creates a appetite, and 


give aon to every part of the system. Try 





x... Prie’s Pear.ine is highly indorsed 
housekeepers and others who have tried it. 
required, and cleaning is done with a 


No soap is 
All housekeep- 


saving of much time and labor. 
ers should use it. 





RuevMmatism is caused by lactic acid in the 
blood, which Hood’s Sarsaparilla neutralizes, 
and thus cures rheumatism. 





A Box of gloves from Miss Fisk’s, 53 West St., 
makes a charming Christmas present. 








SPECIAL NOTICKS. 





New England Women's Club, — Monday, 
Dec. 26, no Club Meeting. Wednesday, Dec. 28, 
Lunch in honor of Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, 1 P. M. 





Sunday Notice.—Dec. 25, Woman’s Educational 
and Industrial Union, 74 Boylston Street, 3 P. M. 
Miss Sibylla Bailey will read a paper on ‘“‘Raphael’s 
Madonnas.” 





Moral Education Association.—Mrs. E. E. 
Baldwin, of East Boston, will speak upon “The 
Chinese Question,” Wednesday, Dec. 25,3 P. M., at 
New South Free Church, corner Camden and Tre- 
mont Streets. Rear entrance. 

+ Kenison, Genus end Daughters, Manicures 
an “Chiropodists, 57 Temple Place, Boston. Mani- 
cure, 75 cents; Corns, 25 cents. 


“THE OREAD” OF MT. CARROLL 


SEMINARYand CONSERVATORY of MUSIO 
(Carroll Co., Ill.) tells how students with smail 
means can, by the**PEcUNI4RY AID System,” gaina 
collegiate or musical education. Send for one—FREE. 


VASSAR COLLECE, 


POUGHKEEPSIE,N. Y¥. 


FOR WOMEN, with a complete College Course, 
School of Painting and Music, Astronomical Obser- 
vatory, Laboratory of Chemistry and Physics, Cab- 
inets of Natural History, a Museum of Art, a Library 
of 15,000 Volumes, Ten Professors, Twenty-three 
Teachers. Catalogues sent on PD Dr 

Rev. JAMES M. TAYLOR, D., President. 











MISS ANGIE WEBBER, 


Teacher of Elooution and Physical Ouitare, 
120 Tremont Street, Room 78 
References—Miss Fanny E. Bruce, principal of the 
Tremont School of Music; C. bern | "Emerson, M.D., 
president of the Monroe College ° Oratory. 











Boston DRESS-CUTTING School, 
37 Winter St., MRS. B. A. STEARNS. 
Improved Tallor’s Method of Seer. Taught. 
PATTERNS CUT TO ORDER. 





MES. EK. EE. FISHER, 
ny etic and Blostete Physician, 147 Tremont 
ty ton, Rooms 6 and 9. netic and Massage 
a Electric and medicated Vapor Baths; also 
the celebrated Colorade Sulphur Baths, Patients visited 


“RHEUMATISM CURED. 


This wonderful remedy has “a rmanent cures 
when every other remedy has f: In ey ane 
swered. E.T. PEABODY, 10 Tremont 8t., 








ARRY BENSON, 
VOICE CULTIVATION, Italian Method, 


SIGHT SINGING, Tonle Sol-fa Method, 
14 Music Hall Building. 


S. KRONBERC, 


BARITONE SOLOIST, 
Will take a limited number of pupils in 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION, according to the 
old Italian School. Hotel Boylston, Boston, 








MISS PLUMER, 
TEACHER OF THE VOICE, 
HOTEL PELHAM. 





MR. JOHN ORTH, 
TEACHER of the PIANOFORTE 
Knickerbocker Building, 179 Tremont St. 


GIOVANNI B. RONCONI, 
Pupils Trained by the True Italian Method. 


Rooms 57, ickerbocker Building. 
179 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


ARTHUR W. THAYER, 


VOCAL TEACHER, 


9 Tremont Street. 


EDUCATION OF 
Girls and Young Ladies. 


One great advantage for girls at Chauncy-Hall 
School may be found in the variety of regular 
courses of study. 

Modifications of these regular courses 
allow scholars who are unable to do full work 
(either through delicate health or need of time for 
other things), to select such branches as are best 
fitted for their strength and needs, and to pursue 
them under favorable conditions. 














The girls of the Upper Department have been, for |. 


several years, under the special care of a cultivated 
and experienced woman. 

Their study-room is but one flight from the street, 
and has windows to the east and south, giving sun- 
shine throughout school hours. 

Shiai 
in the same sunny corner. 


No. 259 Boylston St. opposite te Art Museum. 

















“AN IMPORTANT 
CLUB OFFER 


2).est and value. it is fully and beautifully 
: & illustrated and has already gained a more 
than national circulation exceeding’ 125.000 | 


copies monthly. «< 


Se AF he eh hk Ae 





\ XPRICE 25 CENTS A NUMBER: $3.°°-A YEARY 








I wi 
Cherie: Scribner's Jons the Publishers enable us 


to offer SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE-with the 





WOMAN’S JOURNAL at $4 a Year. 





USEFUL 
PRESENTS. 


UMBRELLAS 


For Ladies, 
For Gentlemen, 


With fae GORHAM SILVER Handles, Gold and 
Natural Wood Handles, $2.75 to $35.00, at 


NOYES BROS,’ 


CANES sii STICKS 


For Gentlemen. 


Very choice and odd styles. 
$1.00 to $35.00, at 


NOYES BROS.’ 


HGH GLASS 


NECKWEAR, , 
MUFFLERS, 
SILK WRISTERS, 
FULL DRESS PROTECTORS, 
EMBROIDERED BRACES, 
CHOICE SCARF-PINS, 
SLEEVE STUDS, 
SLEEVE LINKS, 
FULL DRESS STUDS, 
And SMALL TOILET-CASES 
For travelling, at 


NOYES BROS,’ 


ENGLISH DRESSING JACKETS, 


SMOKING JACKETS, 
HOUSE COATS, 
STUDY COATS, 
LONG GOWNS, 
And WRAPS, at 


NOYES BROS,’ 


BLANKET WRAPS 


For Men, Women, 
Childrea, and for Baby. 


You can give no better or % satisfactory present 
toafriend. $2.75 to $65.00, a 


NOYES BROS,’ 


BLANKET SLIPPERS. 


Perfect comforts FOR THE HOUSE, FOR THE 
SICK-ROOM, 75c., at 


NOYES BROS.’ 


A sensible present. 























|LADIES’ and MEN'S 


ENGLISH WATERPROOFS, 


For Storm, 
For Street, 
For Travelling, 
The latest London production, $7.50 to $45.00, at 


NOYES BROS.’ 


Hosiers, Glovers and Shirt-Makers, 
WASHINGTON AND SUMMER STREETS, 
BOSTON, MASS., U. 8. A. 





Fitted Boxes Water Colors 
Fitted Boxes Oil Colors 


In every style and at LOW PRICES. 
HARD PASTILES AND CRAYONS, 
SOFT PASTILES, 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 


In cases or singly. 


All the Latest Novelties for Decoration. 
Purchase your Christmas Gifts 
now for your Artist or 
Draftsman friend. 


Wadsworth, Howland & Co, 


82 and 84 Washington St. 
BOSTON. 


SCIENTIFIC SHOES FOR LADIES 


MISS C. BATES, 47 Winter St., 


Wishes to announce that she has made arrange- 
ments to keep in stock a line of MR. SAMUEL 
APPLETON’S SCIENTIFIC SHOES. They com- 
bine True Style, Comfort, Eeonomy. 


LADIES! 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR 


| WHITTEMORE'S 
Gilt Edge 


DRESSING. 


The Ladies’ Favorite. 


ONCE TRIED, ALWAYS USED, 


Bottles Hold Double Quantity. 


For Sale in Boston by all the Fashionable Firms. 
H. H. TUTTLE & CU., 435 Washington Street. 
T. E. MOSELEY & CO., 49 Washington Street. 
THAYER, MCNEIL & HODGKINS, 47 Temple Place 
B. 8. ROWE & CO., 637 Washington Street. 
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BUSTON ALMANAG 


BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
For 1888. 
53D YEAR. 
WITH MAP OF BOSTON. 
A COMPLETE CITY GUIDE. 


628 Pages. Price, $1. 
PUBLISHED BY 


SAMPSON, MURDOCK & GO., 
155 Franklin Street, . =. Boston. 
Mailed prom 


Also for sale Ry Booksellers $00 : ye 





HOTEL ATALANTA, 


Asbury Park, N. J. 


The Atalanta is one of the best ited and 
most pleasantly situated houses on the New Jersey 
coast, with an uninterru 
of the famous Sunset 
crowned Jersey H' 

and fine 


Mrs 
Hotel Atalanta, Asbury 
Also, 1308 F Street’ N. W., Washington, D. C. 


LADIES’ LUNCH, 


ma, AVON STREET. 





Coffee and Tene —_ 

Bact Pret as and delicacies 

cong abd serving. All tbe, prices. 
Dressing-Rooms for 








~ H, SimonDs & Co., PRINTERS, 45 TEMPLE PLacE, BoeTOm. 
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